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ITEZD  RAi::  IN  EAST;  WZATEcIR  FAVORABLE  ELSEWHERE.     Weekly  Weather 
and  Crop  Bulletin,    April  29?     The  outstanding  features  of  recent  weather 
include  persistence  of  abnormal  warmth  over  most  agricultural  areas; 
development  of  droughty  conditions  in  Eastern  States,  and  continuous 
rains  over  the  western  Plains  and  Southwest.     Vegetation  in  general  is 
begiriiiing  to  need  moisture  badly  in  the  Atlantic  area  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Kew  Jersey  southward  and  there  is  shortage  of  domestic  water  supplies 
in  some  areas.     The  forest  fire  hazard  has  become  great  with  msiny  reports 
of  fires  already  b^jrning.     The  droijghty  area  includes  nearly  all  sections 
from  Ohio,  eastern  Kentucky,  and  central  Tennessee  eastward  and  seme 
south  Atlantic  districts,    Hain  is  needed  in  much  of  the  Lake  region. 

In  central-northern  sections,  droughty  conditions  of  a  month's 
duration  have  been  lar^^ely  relieved,  especially  in  Minnesota.     In  most 
other  areas  soil  moisture  is  ample;  excessive  in  a  considerable  south- 
western section.    There  were  destructive  storms  and  local  flooding  in 
the  Southwest  with  much  lowland  invindated  and  heavy  soil  erosion;  a 
serious  flood  threatens  the  upper  Rio  G-rande  Valley.    Farm  work  made 
^ood  progress  generally,  except  in  the  wet  Southwest.     In  California, 
rains  improved  ranges  and  dry-land  crops  and  reduced  need  for  irrigation 
in  the  south.     Better  moisture  improved  the  outlook  in  the  northwestern 
Great  Plains. 

While  rain  would  be  helpful  for  winter  wheat  in  the  more  eastern 
States,  conditions  continue  generally  favorable  and  the  crop  made  satis- 
factory advance.     In  the  Ohio  Valley,  some  lowland  wheat,  previously 
yellow,  shows  improvem.ent .     In  the  western  belt  growth  has  bnen  rapid. 
Seeding  of  spring  wheat  progressed  rapidly  and  is  nearing  completion  in 

most  of  the  belt  Corn  planting  made  good  progress,  being  reported 

locally  as  far  north  as  southern  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  interior 

begun  unusually  early  in  all  sections  of  Iowa.    However,  seeding  progress 

is  slow  in  the  southern  half  of  the  Mississippi  Valley   Slightly 

above  norrial  warmth  prevailed  in  the  Cotton  Belt;  rainfall  was  again 
heavy  in  mor>t  of  the  western  hr.lf ,  but  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
the  week  was  largely  fair. 

^3XI0AN  FOOD  CCQPERATI\:2.    Cons^omers'  G-aide.  May  1:  A  new  sight  in 
Mexican  markets  is  the  food  cooperative,  sponsored  by  the  government. 
To  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  cooperatives  may  purchase  foods  from  the 
government,  at  less  than  prevailing  prices,  arid  then  re-sell  cheaply 
to  cooperators.     Some  privately  operated  stores  are  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  plan. 
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U.S.,  OETS  CAIIADIAN  BEEF.    Canada  is  short  of  "beef  this  week  while 
Canadian  cattle  are  "being  "butchered  for  consumption  in  the  United  States. 
Immediate  cause  is  extra  heavy  April  exports  of  Canadian  cattle  under 
Washington's  second  qiiiarter  import  quota.    Primary  reason  is  the  Canadian 
price  ceiling  on  meats,  which  prevents  packers  in  the  Dominion  from  pay- 
ing prices  high  enough  to  hold  adequate  supplies  of  "beef  cattle  at  home. 
For  weeks  Canadian  livestock  shippers  have  been  gathering  "beef  cattle  at 
"border  points  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  under  the  second  quarter 
quota.    The  resultant  shortage  for  home  consumption  worries  Ottawa. 
Remedial  measure's  have  "been  proposed  "but  ruled  out.    Price  Ceiling  Chief 
Donald  G-ordon  has  submitted  a  remedy  of  his  own  to  the  Otta.wa  government 
but  its  terms  are  not  known. 

EFFECTS  OF  WAR  ON  PACKAGING.    Business  Week,  April  25 :    The  impact 
of  war  on  packaging  was  evident  at  the  American  Management  Association's 
12th  annual  Conference  and  Exposition  on  Packaging,  Packing,  and  Shipping 
in  New  York  recently.    Some  of  the  war  impact  is  direct,  as  in  the  trans- 
formation of  "wire  goods,"  normally  used  for  merchandising  display  ,  into 
husky  welded-wire  baskets  for  carrying  shells,  fuses  and  bombs  through 
production;  in  spiral-wound  fiber  cans  used  not  only  in  standard  sizes 
to  take  up  some  of  the  tin  container  shortages  but  in  magnified  sizes 
to  transport  anti-aircraft  and  75-mm.  rifle  ammunition  to  the  very 
fighting  fronts;  in  fiber  cartons,  of  about  the  size  to  carry  a  large 
lampshade,  to  protect  a  transparent  plastic  "blister,"  under  which  a 
machine  gunner  will  do  his  stuff,  until  it  can  be  assembled  in  his  plane. 

More  of  the  war  impact  is  indirect:  coffee  packed  in  b8.gs  or 
glass  instead  of  tin;  photographic  film  and  paper  packed  in  tinted  wax 
paper  instead  of  foil;  potatoes  in  paper,  not  burlap,  bags;  machinery 
and  large  electrical  appliances  in  combination  wood  and  fiberboard 
crates  that  weigh  20^  less  thxan  all-wood  crates;  bulk  goods,  either  wet 
or  dry,  in  wooden  barrels  and  impregnated  fiber  containers  instead  of 
steel  drums. 

TO  STUDY  FOOD  DEKYDEATORS.    Food' Industries',  April:.   Steps  are 
being  taken  to  develop  a  dehydrates  specially  suited  to  use  by  canners 
and  other  food  manufacturers  whose  operations  may  be  curtailed  because 
of  the  tin  conservation  order  or  other  res tricUans.  The  WPB    Food  Supply 
Branch  invited  representatives  to  meet  in  V/ashington  to  discuss  the 
possibilities  of  developing  such  a  drier.    A  comroittee  organized  at  the 
meeting  agreed  to  employ  A, A.  Noel,  who  will  take  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  supervise  the  building  of  two  types  of 
dehydration  of  meat.     If  the  experiments  are  successful,  their  results 
will  be  made  available  including  technical  data  and  blueprints,  to  " 
anyone  interested. 

TRICYCLE  (QUALITY  CONTROL.    Food  Industries,  April:  Inspectors 
would  have  to  walk  the  equivalent  of  the  distance  aroimd  a  city  block 
to  check  the  instruments  on  the  battery  of  ovens  in  the  Oakland,  Calif., 
plant  of  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Co.    So  the  toiu:  is  made  via  tricycle. 
This  battery  of  ovens  is  said  to  be  the  world's  largest.  i 
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SHELTER  BELT  TC  BE  UNDER  SCS.     Country  Gentleman,  April:  The 
Prairie  States  Forestry  Project,  known  as  the  Shelter  Belt,  will  pass 
from  the  Forest  Service  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  on  July  first 
this  year.    Appropriations  have  "been  mede  for  the  SCS  to  take  over  and 
carry  on  the  project.    The  Shelter  Belt  is  generally  regarded  in  Washing- 
ton as  a  notably  successful  expcrinent.     The  Forest  Service,  it  is  felt, 
has  laid  a  sound  foundation  and  Soil  Conservation  is  expected  to  carry 
on  much  along  present  lines.    The  need  for  co-ordinating  work,  so  that 
it  can  be  performed  by  agencies  already  operating  in  the  field,  is  the 
chief  reason  given  for  the  shift. 

BRITAIN  SUBSIDIZES  FOOD  SUPPLIES.     Business  Week,  April  2^:  London 
has  resorted  to  extensive  subsidizing  of  food  supplies  to  hold  down  the 
prices  of  essential  foods  and  help  keep  the  cost-of-living  index,  to  which 
many  wage  contracts  are  linked,  from  rising  too  sharply.    First  wartime 
food  subsidies  came  in  January,  19^0,  covering  sugar  and  bacon.  By 
February,  these  subsidies — nearly  half  of  which  were  spent  to  keep  the 
price  of  bread  down — amounted  to  57iOOO,000  pounds  a  year.      By  April, 
19^1,  they  had  soared  to  100,000,000  pounds.,  and  now,  despite  growing 
lend-lease  food  deliveries,  they  are  reported  to  be  running  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  l60,000,000  pounds  a  year  and  cover  most  of  the  major  food  items 
included  in  the  cost-of-living  index.     Subsidies  are  not  confined  to 
rationed  goods.    Neither  bread  nor  potatoes  are  rationed  but  both  are 
heavily  subsidized. 

MOST  FaRI^lSRS  GROW  VEGETABLES  FOR  HOIiE  CONSU^iPTION.  Vegetable 
Grower,  Buyers  Guide  19^-2;    About  79  percent  of  the  6,096,799  farms 
enumerated  by  the  recent  census  reported  farm  gardens  growing  vegetables 
for  consumption  on  the  farm  only — an  average  of  $UU  worth  per  farm. 
Ten  years  before  the  average  production  was  estimated  at  $5^  per  farm 
for  nearly  ^^0,000  fewer  farms  with  gardens.     Value  of  vegetables  grown 
by  the  7i  percent  of  all  farmers  averaged  $^32  per  farm  in  1939  compared 
with  $UU  for  the  farm-garden  growers  wi „h  no  surplus  for  sale.    The  figures 
of  ten  years  before  are  $U83  for  the  commercial  growers  and  $52  ^or  the 
farm-gardeners . 

TEA  SUPPLIES  FOR  U.S.     Cons-amers'  Guide,    April  I5:  Goverrjnent 
has  ordered  supplies  to  wholesalers  limited  to  50  percent  of  the  amounts 
handled  in  the  same  period  in  19^1.    Presumably  retailers  and  consumers, 
in  turn,  will  also  get  no  more  th^n  half  the  amounts  they  were  able  to 
buj^  last  year.    No  tea  will  be  packaged  in  amounts  larger  then  ^'^  ounces, 
and  no  tea  balls  may  contain  more  than  on-tenth  of  an  omice.    About  3/^ 
of  a  pound  of  tea  per  person  a  year  is  brewed  in  American  teapots,  com- 
pared with  ih  pounds  of  coffee  per  person  that  go  into  our  coffee  pots. 
At  the  rate  of  200  cups  to  a  pound  of  tea,  that's  about  1^0  cups  a  year  for 
each  of  us.     British  tea  drinkers  in  prewar  years  brewed  almost  3  o^onces 
of  tea  a  week  per  person,  or  nearly  9  pounds  a  year.    And  today,  with 
tea  rationed,  they  get  2  ounces  a  week  per  person  or       pounds  a  year. 
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FAEK  EQUIPMENT  INDUSTRY  &ETS  A-l-A  PHORITY  RATING.  Implement 
&  Tractor ,  ' April  An  A-1-^  Txreference  rating,  the  same  given  on 

army  and  navy  contracts,  was'  granted  manufacturers  of  certain  types  of 
farm  equipment  last  week  in  an  effort  to  speed  production  on  machinery 
needed  by  farmers.    The  implement  and  tractor  industry  previously  oper- 
ated under  an  A-3  rating.     The  revised  rating  was  ordered  by  the  War 
Production  board  to  give  the  farm  machinery  makers  materials  which  could 
not  be  obtained  with  sufficient  speed  under  A-3»    "^^^  A-l-A  rating  will 
be  available  until  June  30» 

The  rating  may  be  applied  only  to  the  ma.nufacture  of  specified 
equipment,  attachments  and  repair  parts  as  follows:    planting,  seeding 
and  fertilizing  machinery;  plows  and  listers;  harrows,  rollers,  pul- 
verizers and  stock  cutters;  cultivators  and  weeders;  harvesting  machinery; 
wagons  and  trucks;  complete  spraying  outfits;  farm  elevators;  poultry 
farm  equipment,  tractors,  and  miscellaneous  farm  machines  and  equipment. 

VICTORY  GASDM  SHOWS.    Florists  Exchange,  April  25:    A  Victory 
Garden  Show  movement  is  under  way.    A  national  committee  has  been  formed, 
which  will  advise  communities  through  regional  groups.     Trade  and  other 
organizations  are  behind  the  plan.    The    Victory  Garden  Show  movement 
is  already  under  way  in  England,  the  object  being  to  stimulate  greater 
interest  in  food  production  and  to  raise  money  for  the  Red  Cross.  In 
19^,  England  had  23O  victory  garden  shov/s;  last  year  there  were  held 
350  such  shows.    This  year  it  is  hoped  to  organize  1,000  shows. 

HORSE  FLESH  SOLD  IN  BRITAIN.    Business  Week,  April  25:     There  is 
nothing  new  about  the  sale  of  horse  flesh  in  Britain  but  nowadays  with 
strict  rationing  of  meat  (approximately  18  oz*  per  person,  weekly)  un- 
rationed  horse  flesh  is  being  purchased  in  greater  quantities  than  ever 
before.    Most  of  it  is  sold — at  15^  a  lb. — for  the  feeding  of  pets. 
There  are  some  sales  for  human  consumption,  ajid  the  meat  sold  for  such 
use  is  priced  at  about  25^  per  lb. 

SANITATION  IN  DAIRY  EQ.UIPMEITT.     Food  Industries,  April:  After 
the  war  it  looks  as  if  the  unsanitary  conditions  v/hich  have  existed 
with  tinplated  cans — such  as  open  seams,  rust  spots  and  the  more  or  less 
putrid  odors  arising  from  these,  along  with  the  expense  of  retinning 
the  cans  about  once  a  year — may  vanish.    We  will  have  no  plated  cans 
but  a  hard  aluminum  alloy  of  magnesium  aluminum  silicide  from  v/hich  a 
can  will  be  made  by  spinning  so  that  there  will  be  no  seams.     It  will 
be  approximately  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  present  one  and  in  all 
will  cost  only  about  $1.50  more  than  the  present  can.    This  will  make  it 
a  little  cheaper  than  the  tinned  iron  can  after  the  first  retinning,  with 
the  additional  advantage  that  the  aluminum  will  require  no  such  treat- 
ment as  long  as  it  lasts.     The  surface  will  be  hardened  with  the  anodic 
finish.    All  this  will  be  made  possible  in  the  future  by  the  great  surplus 
of  alminum  that  will  be  on  the  market  after  the  war. 
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TRiJlTING  PEA  SmD.     Florists  Exchange,  April  25:     In  view  of  the 
ijnportance  of  preventing  waste  of  food  seeds,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  G-eneva  (N.Y.  )  iilxperiinent  Station,  in  the  effort  to  ensure  better 
germination  of  pea  seeds,  has  found  that  the  best  pre-treatment  is  a 
dressing  of  an  organic  compound  kno\^'n  as  tetrachloroparabenzoquinone 
which  now  is  on  the  market  in  one  percent  strength  mixed  with  a  stabiliz- 
ing agent.    Over  a  period  of  two  years  testing  it  has  proved  an  excellent 
seed  protectant  and  induces  strong  vigorous  growth.     The  process  of  treat- 
ing is  sir.ple,  1-|-  ozs.  of  the  material  being  thoroughly  mixed  with  a 
bushel  of  seed.     In  small  quantities  the  seeds  may  be  shaken  up  in  a 
jar  with  the  correct  am-ount  of  chemical, 

AUTO  CARRIERS  MAY  TEAI'SPOP.T  WAH  WCilKEKS.     Business  Wock,  April 
251  Highway  auto  carriers,  v;hich  appeared  to  be  v/hite  elephants  when 
automobile  production  ceased,  may  soon  be  back  on  th3  highvmys  carrying 
war  workers  to  and  from  their  jobs.    At  8.  cost  of  $5^0  for  nonpriority 
materials,  a  pla^it  in  Detroit  converted  a  "^Jr-ft.  haulaway    truck  into 
a  b'us  which  scats        aiid  will  hold  as  mny  more  standees.     There  arc 
about  ^fOOO  haiolaway  trucks  of  modern  design  in  existence  that  can  be 
converted  into  buses.    Latest  conversion  jobs  are  streamlined  and  have 
improved  seating  arrangements. 

AEHTSIVES  EOR  PACKAGIITG.    Food  Industries,  April:    Adhosives  com- 
plete 90  Percent  of  the  pack-riging  done  today.    Vnile  starches  from  certain 
regions  w:' 11  be  cut  off,  othv^r  regions  will  help  to  meet  the  demands, 
provided  vc  can  get  ship  bot^'.ins  and  keep  the  sea  lanes  oper.    As  insurance 
against  v/artime  shortages,  ait'^/rnr-;  t adhesives  have  been  developed  which 
are  acceptable  to  industry,     C'.)p.g  jsrch  in  the  hands  of  capal^le  research 
men  is  taking  on  m.an^^  of  the  p:;-;'T:c*-i:ies  of  tapioca.    Resin  emulsions 
•. -with  othe?'  ingredients,  added  c-yr.  fvjictlcn  in  sor.e  places  for  latex. 

Heclaimed-  rubber-  v/ater  diope:'^?.•..onri  3.ie  also  coming  into  their  own  despite 
first  ob;-' ^ticr.'s  .0  ■'.■■^.3::^  dark  ocicr^    Lxtenders  are  being  added  to  many 
of  the  t-c;  rcer  cr  cri^'j.cal  r.a":':rf  .I-:  so  they  will  go  twice  as  far  v/ith 
little  ap-  aren".  cLo.n^n  in  phj^iiicc^l  propoii.les.    Animal  glue  is  having 
many  d-eiiands  made  upon  it  so  that  the  use  is  greater  than  the  supply. 
Alternate  adhesives  are  available  which  function  equally  as  well. 
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COTTON  MILLS  TO  STEP  UP  BAGGING  MATERIAL  PRODUCTION.    War  Letter 
for  Agricu  Iture,  April  2k\    WPB  has  issued  an  order  to  cotton  mills  to 
convert  their  operations  which  will  approximately  double  the  production 
of  osnab\irg  and  bag  sheetings  for  sand  bags,  camouflage  cloth,  and  food 
and  agricultural  bags.    The  action  is  designed  to  correct  shortages  in 
these  materials  due  to  the  curtailed  burlap  supply  from  India  and  increas- 
ing military  needs.    This  action  will  convert  certain  percentages  of  the 
looms  from  civilian  to  military  production,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
present  annual  output  of  osnaburg  will  be  stepped  up  from  263,500,000 
yards  to  660,000,000  yards,  and  bag  sheetings  from  UUg,000,000  yards  to 
S55t500»000  yards.    Mills  will  be  operated  as  many  hours  as  possible 
and  full  use  will  be  made  of  the  maximum  width  of  looms.    This  order,  in 
addition  to  other  substitute  bagging  materials,  should  nearly  adjust  the 
supply  situation  by  mid-summer. 

WPB  ACTS  TO  SUPPLY  REPAIRS  FOR  PROCESSING  PLANTS,    War  Letter  for 
Agriculture,  April  2^:    WPB  has  acted  to  make  certain  that  necessary 
machinery  is  kept  in  good  running  order  to  meet  increasing  demands 
for  milk  and  other  dairy  products.    High  ratings  have  been  provided 
for  deliveries  of  materials  to  processing  plants  necessary  for  repair, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  plants  processing  or  prcd-j.cing  dairy  prod- 
ucts.   The  top  rating  is  available  in  case  of  actual  breaic^-down  of  equip- 
ment used  primarily  to  process,  transport,  or  store  food  and  dairy 
products  for  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Maritime  Commission,  or  used  in  cold 
storage  warehouses,  meat-packing  houses  under  Government  inspection, 
and  blast  furnaces  for  air  conditioning. 

Said  WPB:    "A  great  strain  has  been  placed  6n  the  dairy  processing 
machinery  of  the  country  because  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
requirements  for  increased  production,  and  the  additional  needs  of  our 
armed  forces,  our  civilian  population,  and  oiar  allies,    "It  is  imperative 
that  this  machinery  be  kept  in  excellent  condition. .. .Approximately 
37tOOO  plants  will  be  covered  by  the  order,  including  receiving  stations, 
pasteurizing  plants,  and  plants  manufacturing  or  processing  other  dairy 
products,  such  as  cheese,  dry  milk,  butter,  and  evaporated  milk." 

ADVANCE  INPOSMATION  ON  LAND  ACQ^UISITION  BY  WAR  DEPARTMENT.  War 
Board  Memorandum  No.  22:    Several  States  have  asked  for  advance  informa- 
tion about  War  Department  land  acquisition.    Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  get  such  information  as  early  as  possible,  but,  so  many  factors  ehter 
into  the  decision  to  purchase  a  particular  sit©  that  positive  inforoation 
!•  rarely  available  more  than  a  few  days  in  advance.    Investigators  for 
the  War  Department  may  appear  in  local  areas  to  survey  the  site;  how- 
ever, this  is  no  sure  indication  that  the  site  will  be  purchased.  In 
view  of  this  situation,  we  feel  that  the  County  War  Board  should  take 
such  local  action  as  appears  advisable.    For  example,  the  Board  may  wish 
to  hold  its  first  public  meeting  and  organize  its  local  working  committee 
the  moment  War  Department  activities  have  been  noticed  in  the  area.  At 
the  first  meeting  in  the  area,  local  people  should  be  told  what  can  happen 
and  how  they  can  be  affected  by  purchase  of  the  land.    It  must  be  em- 
phasized that  agencies  or  officers  of  the  USDA  should  not  take  part  in 
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any  attempts  to  influence  G-overnment  repr esentatives  fo!r  or  against 
purchase  of  any  particular  site.    The  War  Department  is  responsible  for 
all  matters  directly  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  land;     the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  responsible  for  all  matters  relating  to  the 
necessary  relocai^ion  and  relief  of  land  owners  and  tenants, 

S.B.BLEDSOE  APPOINTED  CHAIRI^N  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL.  Sec- 
retary Wickard,  in  Memorandum  No.  (Amendment  k)  says:     I  am  hereby 
designati  ng  Samuel  B,  Bledsoe,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Administrative  Council,   succeeding  Robert  H.  Shields,  formerly 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  who  is  now  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

NUTRITION  IN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS.     Consumers'  G^aide,  May  1:  Kany 
Americans  do  not  have  good  food  and  plenty  of  it.    A  Nation-wide  survey 
made  in  the  U.  S.  A,  in  1935-3^  disclosed-       million  persons  who  were 
not  getting  proper  diets.     Inquiries  by  Argentine  specialists  in  Buenos 
Aires  revealed  Argentines  who  were  malnourished.    Bolivian  nutritionists 
have  laid  bare  the  inadequacies  of  the  diets  of  the  Indians,  the  mestizos, 
and  the  v/hites  in  that  country.     Eduadoreeji  and  Colombian  nutritionists, 
Canadian  and  Cuban  public  health  workers,  workers  in  each  of  the  Ameri- 
can countries,  under  the  spur  of  awakening  American  consciences  have 
found  similar  defects  in  the  nutritional  underpinning  of  their  country- 
men's health.     Hungry  Americans  existed  before  public  health  workers 
began  to  count  them.     What  is  significant  is  that  in  each  of  the  Ameri- 
can countries  the  problem  of  malnutrition  has  moved  near  the  top  of  the 
list  of  problems  that  people  are  determined  to  solve. 

BLACK  PEPPER  MOST  POPUUR  SPICE:     Consumers'  Guide,  April  15 : 
Before  the  war,  ships  unloaded  an  average  of  118  million  pounds  of  spices 
a  year  on  American  docks.    That  is  slightly  less  than  a  pound  a  year  per 
person,  and  that  includes  pepper  and  vanilla  beans  as  well  as  ginger  and 
cinnamon  and  curry  and  cloves  and  nutmegs  and  saffron.    Of  the  pound  of 
spices  a  year  Americans  use  to  season  their  foods,  one-third'of  a  pound 
is  black  pepper.    Mustard  and  cinnamon  are  the  next  most  popular  spices, 
but  the  amounts  consumed  are  normally  only  a  few  ounces  per  person  a  year. 
About  half  of  all  the  spices  imported  are  used  in  the  food  industry  to 
make  meat  products,  like  sausage,  tasty;  to  make  condiments  and  sauces; 
and  to  give  zest  to  canned  foods.     The  other  half  of  the  spices  are 
bought  by  consumers  for  flavoring  foods.  .   '  ' 

Not  all  the  flavorings  that  sharpen  up  the  goodness  of  foods  are 
imported,    '"ore  is  a  list  of  spices  and  herbs  American  farmers  could 
grow  and  probably  will:    Anise,  caraway,   cayenne  pepper,  celery,  coriander 
cumin,  dill,  fennel,  ginger,  licorice,  marjoram,  mustard,  paprika,  sage, 
sesame,  and  thyme.     Some  of  tnese  spice  plants  and  herbs  ^ f or  flavoring 
(basil,  chive,   sweet  marjoram,  mint,  nasturtium,  parsley,  sage,  savory, 
tarragon,  anise,  caraway,  celery,  dill,  triyme,  and  water-cress)  can 
also  be  grown  b.-  people  who  :iave  a  knack  with  trowels  and  seeds.  Cloves, 
cinnamon,  cassia,  black  pepper,  all-spice,  vanilla,  nutmeg,  and  mace  are 
7  flavorings  that  cannot  be  produced  in  the -United  States. 
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RAILROAD  SHIPPING  PROBLEMS.    Business  Week,  April  The  railroads 

in  I9UI  handled  the  lai'gest  freight  movement  in  United  States  history 
-with  600,000  fewer  freight  cars  than  were  in  service  in  1929.    Can  the 
railroads,  with  the  help  of  the  shippers,  move  a  still  larger  volume  this 
year  by  sq.ueezing  more  transportation  service  out  of  the  1,700,000 
railroad-owned  and  the  150,000  privately- owned  (mostly  tank)  cars!..., In 
the  last  war,  300,000  freight  cars  piled  up  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
blockading  war  exports.    That  mass  brought  federal  takeover  of  U.  S. 
roads.    The  Assn.  of  -American  Railroads'  port  control,  set  up  in  September 
of  1939*         kept  export  freight  rolling  so  smoothly  that  there  are  only 
25,060  cars  at  all  ports  awaiting  unloading  -  and  these  are  being  released 
2,500  a  day. 

■  Recently        ^  double  safeguard,  the  A.A.R.  embargoed  all  U.  S, 
ports,  .  Railroads  may  now  accept  only  those  export  shipments  that  have 
U.  S,  government  or  United  Nations  bills  of  lading,  or  for  which  special 
licenses  have  been  obtained  from  A.A.R.    offices.    Cars  canH  move  to 
tidewater  unless  the  roads  are  positive  they'll  be  unloaded  promptly. 
G-uardian  of  freight  car  supply  is  the  A.A.R,  Car  Service  Division,  with 
13  district  offices  blanketing  the  country.     It  works  with  I3  regional 
Shippers  Advisory  Boards.    Last  June  the  Mid-West  Shippers  Advisory  Board 
organized  a  system  of  63  vigilance  committees  -  with  995  traffic  executives 
as  members  -  to  cover  Western  Indiana,  Upper  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Wisconsin.    These  committees  work  closely  with  Car  Service. 

HOME  FRUIT  GARDEN  IN  EAST  CENTRAL  AND  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES.  A  new 
USDA  Leaflet  by  this  title  tells  what  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruits  to 
plant  in  these  States  and  how  to  cultivate  them.    Where  spraying  is  not 
practical,  the  best  fruits  for  home  gardens  in  this  region  are  generally, 
in  order  of  adaptability:  strav/berries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  sour 
cherries,  grapes,  some  plums  and  pears,  sweet  cherries,  peaches,  apples. 
Leaflet  No.  218  is  available  free  from  Information,  Washington. 

SPRING-1VHEAT  VARIETIES  EOR  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES.    A  new  Farmers' 
Bulletin,  No.  I902,  describes  varieties  of  spring  wheat  grown  in  the 
Northern  Plains  and  Prairie  States.    Hard  red  spring  and  durum  wheats  are 
the  most  important,  being  grown  on  about  95  percent  of  the  acreage. 
Chief  varieties  of  hard  red  spring,  used  for  bread,  are  Thatcher,  Marquis, 
and  Ceres.    Mindum  and  Kubanka  are  the  recommended  varieties  of  durum, 
used  for  macaroni  and  other  edible  pastes.    White  wheat  varieties  are 
grown  under  irrigation  and  for  feed.    The  bulletin  may  be  secured  free 
from  Information,  Washington. 

PROFITS  FROM  RABBITS.    Locker  Operator,  April:    The  jack  rabbit 
has  become  a  source  of  a  profitable  income  for  one  Ellis,  Kansas,  packing 
plant.    Besides  supplying  rabbit  meat  from  the  8,000  rabbits  they  purchase 
every  day  (approximately  20  tons),  they  render  grease  in  surprising  amounts 
they  dry,  stretch  and  bale  pelts  to  sell  to  hat  manufacturers;  they  pack 
livers  in  1-pound  cans,  freeze  them  and  sell  them  for  fish  bait;  and 
they  cure  the  residue  after  the  grease  is  extracted  and  convert  it  into 
bone  and  meat  scrap  for  chicken  feed.    They  believe  that  in  the  future 
glue  can  be  extracted  from  the  skin.    The  rabbits  are 'purchased  for  about 
17  cents  apiece  from  hunters. 
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GRANTS  OP  NUTRITION  FCUNEATION.     Science,  April  2U:     The  Nutrition 
Foundation,  Inc.,  recently  organized  with  the  support  of  the  food  industry, 
will  rnake  its  first  series  of  grsnts,  to  promote  research  and  education 
in  the  science  of  nutrition,  effective  on  July  1.     Grants  made  by  the 
foundation  will  go  to  established  institutions  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,    Problems  of  critical  importance  in  the  var  em-^rgency  will  be 
given  primary  consideration.    Food  supplies  for  our  alliens  and  for 
specialized  divisions  of  our  armed  forces  as  they  gpread  tn  the  far  comers 
of  the  earth  can  not  be  provided  without  careful  planning  and  adequate 
pr  ecautions, 

CA:J!TFI)  ?OWDj?SID  SGG  yolk.    American  Egg  and  Poultry  Review,  April: 
An  interesting  development  recently  has  coi^e  to  public  attention;  that 
is,  the  packaging  of  powdered  yolk  in  l/?  lb.  tins  for  export  as  gifts 
to  those  over-seas.    These  tins  are  TJart  of  a  so-called  "gift  kit," 
which  also  contains  butter  and  cheese  in  similar  "cackages,     T^lie  l/? 
lb,  tin  of  dried  yolks  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  1  l/2  dozen  fresh 
egg  yolks.     The  povrder  is  produced  in  a  mid-western  drying  plant  and  is 
kept  under  refrigeration  here  until  ready  for  canning.     It  is  put  up 
in  the  1/2  lb.  tins  only  as  needed  and  it  is  reported  to  be  not  over 
ten  days  in  the  tin  when  it  is  finally  placed  in  the  gift  kit  for  ship- 
ment. 

CI^FMICAL  STIJOTiATES  GLADIOLUS  GERMINATION.     Southern  Florist, 
April  2k:     The  bulblets  of  many  varieti.^s  of  gladiolus  do  not  germinate 
satisfactorily  when  planted  in  the  spring,  even  though  the  conditions 
for  storage  over-winter  are  favorable,  i.e.  at  a  temperature  of  ^0 
degrees  to  5^  degrees  F.     The  percentage  of  germination  of  such  bulblets 
may  be  increased  considerably  by  treating  the  bulblets  with  the  chemical, 
ethylene  chlornydrin  (also  spelled  chlorohydrin)  before  planting.  This 
treatment  is  quite  effective,  even  with  bulblets  that  have  been  over- 
wintered at  a  less  favorable  temperature,  i.e.  at  60  degrees  F.  <*^nother 
advantage  is  that  the  bulblets  do  not  need  to  be  peeled  before  treat- 
ment . 

RAYON  FLARE  CHUTES  DEmOPED.     Canadian  Textile  Journal.  April 
2k:  Orders  have  been  received  by  a  Canadian  firm  for  viscose  ra;/on  yarn 
to  be  used  for  weaving  flare  chute  canopies  for  use  by  the  Royal  Can- 
adian Air  Force.    The  order  is  for  a  trial  lot  of  chutes  which  will 
be  allocated  to  the  various  air  training  centres  across  Canada.  Ten 
percent  of  the  chutes  will  be  tested  immediat --ly .     Strong  rayon  yarn 
used  in  the  initial  trials  proved  satisfactory. 
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YRm  VITAMIrTS  JTOH  UHUC-UAYANS.     Guide,  May  1:    ^  "Vitaminas  Gratuitas" 
—  free  vitamins  —  are  yours  for  the  taking  if  you  eat  milk,  salads, 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  whole-wheat  bread.     So  runs  the  message  on  posters 
put  out  by  the  Na.tional  Committee  of  Nutrition  in  Uruguay,  a  country 
v/hich  has  pioneered  in  social  reforms.     In  domestic  science  schools, 
children  are  taught  the  facts  of  food,    Radio  programs  over  the  government 
owned  radio  station  advise  parents  on  the  best  and  most  economical  foods. 
Econcmic  controls  are  also  used  to  keep  the  cost  of  food  down,  the  state 
of  nutrition  up.    The  sale  of  meat  in  Montevideo  is  a  government  monopoly. 
The  V/ar  Department'  monopolises  the  catching  and  sale  of  wishes,  biiy  and  sel 
food,-    Cold  storage  meat  facilities  are  also  government  operated, 

» 

-SIMPLIFIED  GLASS  JARS.    Food  Industries,  April:     The  Division  of 
Simplified  Practice  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  v/orking  with  the 
Design  and  Simplification  Committee  of  the  Glass  Container  Association  on 
a  prograjn  that  in  the  end  will  eliminate  gla.ss  containers  of  odd  sizes, 
shapes  and  finishes.  .  The  association  has  designed  a  line  of  simplified 
glass  jars,  called  the.  "Sconomy  Line  Plain  Round  Jar.    If  these  jars  are 
used  by  the  packers,  it  is  estimated  25  to  30  percent  less  glass  will 
be  used  than  is  required  to  make  the  glass  containers  nov;  in  use.    The  rati 
of  jar  width  to  height  permits  the  most  economical  packaging,  which 
results  in  a  saving  of  paperboard.    A  saving  of  from  20  to.Uo  percent  in 
the  materials  used. for  closures  is  possible  if  this  type  of  container  is 
adopted.     Eleven  sizes  of  the  Economy  Line  have  been  standardized, 

Otxher  specifications  will  be  issued  in  the  near  futui:e  covering 
recommended  standards  in  the  Sconomy  Line  for  milk  and  cream  bottles, 
cottage  cheese  and  sour  cream  jars,  v.ride~mouth  vegetable  and  fruit  jars, 
half-gallon.  No.  10  and  gallon  wide-raouth  plain  round  jars,  narrow- 
mouth  round  stubby  juice  bottles,  na^rrovz-mouth  half-gallon  and  gallon 
jugs,  containers  for  distilled  spirits,  vrines,  beer  bottles,  bottles 
for  carbonated  beverages,  tumblers  and  pails, 

WAREHOUSE- POOLS,    business  Week,  April  25:     To  get  an  additional 
10,000,000  sq,ft.,  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  is  allowing  ware- 
housemen in  the  larger  cities  to  set  up  pools.    So  far,  the  plan  is 
in  actual  operation  only  in  Ka,nsas  City,  Mo,  ,  but  pools  are  also  :2Xpected 
to  spring  up  in  New  "^ork,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  andother  key 
cities  with  U00,000  or  more  sq.ft.  of  aggregate  space.    The  Kansas  City 
experiment  so  far  has  shown  .tha.t  rates  don't  vary  much  from  the  old 
nation-wide  norm  of  roughly  7  l/2^^  per  month  per  occupiable  square  foot. 
Currently,  80?^  of  the  nation^s  110,000,000  sq.ft.  of  public  waxehouse 
space  is  filled.    About  12,000,000  of  the  unfilled  22,000,000  sq.ft.  isn't 
suitable  for  government  use  because  of  adverse  location.    But  the  remain- 
ing 10,000,000  sq.ft.  is  highly  important,  although  all  of  it  can't  be 
used  right  away.  •  .  ... 
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VEGETABLE  SALES  CLASSES.     Business  Week,  April  25*.  Because 
Japanese  have  operated  the  vegetable  sjid  fruit  sections  of  most  markets 
in  Los  Angeles  (some  as  employees,  more  as  lessees),  market  owners  there 
are  hiaving  a  tough  time  since  the  evacuation  trek  to  Owens  Valley.  The 
Japanese  had  big  families,  worked  all  hours,  and  took  time  to  build 
tempting  displays  that  hiave  been  a  stand-out  feature  of  California  mar- 
kets and  set  the  pace  for  the  handling  of  produce  in  grocery  stores.  The 
market  operators  now  believe  they  have  the  problem  licked,  and  that 
they  have  started  something  new,  with  the  training  classes  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  merchandising  which  got  under  way  last  week,  conducted  by  the 
Los  Angeles  public  schools  and  held  in  the  Produce  Terminal.    The  first 
class  was  limited  to  I50  students,  but  about  5OO  showed  up  to  enrc^'l. 
Instructors  are  men  trained  in  practical  .merchandising  of  produce, 

CELLULOSE  SPONGES.  Science  News  Letter,  April  25:  Sponges  made  of 
cellulose,  in  these  days  of  shortages,  may  replace  rubber  and  natural 
sponges.  They  are  said  to  be  Just  as  good  -  even  better.  They  are  highly 
absorbent,  tough,  durable,  and  resistant  to  chemicals  and  abrasives.  They 
are  soft  and  pliable  when  wet,  and  withstand  repeated  cleaning  and  steri-*-- 
lizing. 

I9UI  PAR^i  ECiUIPMSNT  OUTPUT  SETS  RECORD.     Implement  and  Tractor, 
April  25 J    All-time  records  for  both  manufacture  and  sales  were  established 
by  the  implenent  aAi&  tractor  industry  In  I9U1  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.     The  total  value  of  manufacture,  at  wholesale  prices,  was 
reported  at  $73U,75g,280,  as  compared  with  $561,697,935  for  the  previous 
year,  representing  an  increase  of  30.8  percent.    The  19^1  volume  was  also 
21.1  percent  in  excess  of  the  previous  high  record  of  $6o6,621,812  re- 
ported for  1929. 

MORE  ARTICLES  APPEAR  IN  GLASS.    Pathfinder,  May  2:     Things  are 
coming  out  in. glass  now  that  were  never  associated  with  glass  before. 
There  are  glass  buckets  to  hold  the  sand  being  kept  in  readiness  to  ex- 
tinguish incendiary  bombs.     Glass  in  storage  batteries  is  used  to  save 
hard  rubber;  glass  is  replacing  sapphire  Jewel  bearings;  there  are  glass 
handles  on  razors,  umbrellas,  electric  irons  and  many  other  things.  There 
are  food  choppers  and  flour  sifters  made  of  glass. 

Many  problems  come  up  in  adapting  glass  to  new  uses.     Since  glass 
containers  may  no  longer  have  ti^plate  closures,  experiments  have  been 
made  with  a  tumbler  cap  or  seal  made  of  pressed  sawdust.    Eor  certain 
foods  it  is  quite  satisfactory.     V/indow  glass,  a  main  product  of  the  in- 
dustry,, is  expected  to  fall  off  sharply  in  the  next  few  months  because 
of  the  building  ban, 

CHINESE  SCIEOTISTS  ON  ^aTEST  COAST  ORGANIZE  RESEARCH.     Science  Service, 
release  April  I5:     Chinese  scientists  and  technical  students  in  Southern 
California  have  organized  the  United  States  West  Coast  Chapter  as  a  part 
of  the  Chinese  Natural  Science  Asr.ociation  with  headquarters  at  Chungking, 
China.    The  aim  of  this  new  organization,  a-s  announced  by  Br.  T.  T.  Chen  of 
the  ^'niversity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  is  the  advancement  of  study 
and  research  in  the  natural  sciences- and  the  attainment  of  greater  coopera- 
tion between  scientists  in  this  country  and  China. 
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^BRAZIL  IVJT  INCHSASIITGLY  II^ORTANT.    Pathfinder,  April  25:  The 
Brazil  niit ,  through  scarcity  of  competing  imports,  promises  to  "become 
m  ore  and  more  important.     It  grows  only  in  the  great  Amazon  valley. 
The  output  could  be  indefinitely  expanded,  for  while  the  nuts  are 
gathered  from,  about  100,000  trees,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
others-  which  are  never  visited.    Besides  "being  eaten  as  a  delicacy  and 
used  in  the  confectionery  trade,   these  nuts'  can  replace  the  cashew  nuts 
formerly  imported  from  India.     They  yield  a  "bland  oil  highly  prized  for 
its  use  in  cookery,  also  used  "by  watchmakers,  "by  artists,  .-. 

•  ■    EHITAIN  REDUCES  RATIONED  FOODS.    London  correspondence  in  Journal 
of  -American  Medical  Association,  April  18:     In  a  "broadcast  the  minister 
of  food.  Lord  V/oolton,  said  we  could  for  a  timie  live  on  our  present  rations 
"but  it  would  not  "be  vr'iee.  -  It  would  "be  much  more  c omf :or t a"bl e  to  cut  rations 
a  "bit  and  knov;  there  vrag'  safety  "behind  them.     The  weekly  rations  of  the 
following  goods 'are  nov7  reduced  to  the  level  "before- an  increase  recently 
grant'ed:  sugar'  8  ounces,  "butter  and  margarine  6  ounces,  of  which  not  more 
than  2  ounces  may  "be  "butter;  cooking  fat  2  ounces.     The  cheese  weekly 
ration  will  "be  reduced  from      to  2  ounces.    Eor  the  present  a  bigger 
ration  will  be  allowed  to  certain  classes  of  workers,  and  the  ration  for 
vegetarians  and  the  diabetic  will  not  be  reduced,         ...  ' 

mo  GETS  THE  FOOD  DOLLAR?    Medical  Record,  April  1^:     When  the 
consijjner  spends  one  dollar  for  food,  v/ho  gets  it  and  how  much  do  they  get? 
The  farmer  gets  forty-tv'o  cents  only  --  overall  average;  those  who  trans- 
port food  get  six  cents,  processors  get  tv^enty  cents,  wholesalers  get 
eight  cents,  and  retailers  get  twenty-four  cents.    Brokers  and  agents  are 
lumped  v;ith  processors  in  these  figures.     Clever  advertising  a.nd  competi- 
tion on  e  ba.sis  of  superfluous  service  have  educated  the  public  to  expect 
all  sorts  of  extras  in  packaging,  delivery,  small -quantity  buying,  food 
out  of  season,  and  many  brands  and  varieties.     Furthermore,  as  perishable 
a  product  a^s  milk  or  one  as  easily  procured  as  bread  often  travels  one 
hundred  miles  in  itv^.  retail  journey  to  reach  a.  consumer;  there  is  infinite 
duplication  and  cross-hauling  in  such  delivery  s-ervice  too.    Of  course 
hige  quantities  of  food  must  be  bought  in  advance  by  certain  individuals 
or  agencies  and  held  in  storage  until  sold.     The  farmer  gets  the  following 
nuinber  of  cents  out  of  the  dollar  you  spend  for  the  food  named:  eggs, 
fifty-eight;  potatoes,  fifty;  hens,  forty-eight;  dairy  products,  forty-five; 
white  flour,  forty;  apples,  thirty-five;  onions,  thirty-one;  rice,  tv/enty- 
nine;  canned  tomatoes,  seventeen;  macaron-i ,  thirteen;  crackers,  nine. 

TOBACCO  FARMERS  EXPECTED  TO  BOOST  CROP,     V/inst on-Salem  (N.C.) 
report  in  V/estern  Tobacco  Journal,  April  21:     Most  farmers  of  this  area 
are  planning  to  meet  a  10  percent . increase  in  their  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
m.ents  this  year  despite  a,  serious  shortage  of  farm  labor.    Most  leaf 
growers  will  plant  the  extra  acreage  allowed  them,  depending  on  women 
and  children  to  do  much  of  the  work.     Tobacco  is  a  crop  vrhich  is  v/ell 
adapted  to  planting,  culture,  harvesting,  and  curing  by  women  and  farm 
yoiithe.  .     Adult  men  are  required  only  for  the  heavier  operations,  such 
as  hajiging  leaf  in  the  barn. 
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•  NEW  MARKET  FOR  SURPLUS  APPLES,     Better  Farms,  May  1:  Manufac- 
ture of  apple  juice  concentrate,  a  comparatively  new  product  for  the 
Northeast,  has  been  started  in  Niagara  Falls,  and  promises  an  outlet 
for  upwards  of  1,000,000  bushels  of  apples,  beginning  with  the  19^^? 
crop.    Apple  Juice  concentrate  Is  made  at  only  seven  or  eight  plants 
-in  the  United  States,    The  only  other  -Dlant  in  the  Northeast  is  in 
Massachusetts.    The  others  are  in  Virginia,  Michigan,  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast  where  there  are  four.    The  juice  is  concentrated  in  volume 
approximately  7       1,  or  until  it  has  reached  a  32  degree  Baume' 
rating  at  60  degrees  F.    With  this  degree  of  sugar  content  it  is  safely 
past  the  fermentation  point,  and  will  keep  indefinitely.  Just  like 
maple  syrup.     It  may  be  changed  back  to  sweet  cider  by  the  addition  of 
water,  when  it  will  again  become  a  fermentable  product  which  may  be 
used  for  vinegar  or  brandy  manufacture. 

The  product  turned  out  at  the  Niagara  Falls  plant  is  packed  in 
56-gallon  wooden  barrels,  each  barrel  representing  UOO  gallons  of  fresh 
apple  Juice  made  from  approximately  100  bushels  of  ajrples.    The  product 
is  used  aa  a  base  for  Jellies,  Jams  and  preserves;  for  medicines;  for 
vinegar  and  brandy,  and  other  purposes.    New  uses  are  being  sought  for  it, 

THINNER  BOOKS  IN  BRITAIN.    London  correspondence  in  Journal  of 
American  Medical  Association,  April  25?    The  war  has  produced  a  great 
reduction  In  the  supply  ^f  paper.    Much  of  the  raw  material  for  making 
paper  is  imported,  and  shipping  space  is  required  for  the  more  Important 
munitions.    Paper  is  rationed  and  medical  Journals  have  had  their 
supplies  reduced  to  half  that  of  their  prewar  use,    A  book  production 
war  economy  agreement  has  been  voluntarily  adopted  by  the  publishers 
•to  cooperate  in  the  economic  use  of  materials.     It  has  been  suggested 
that  booki  should  be  standardized,  but  there  is  so  much  individuality 
In  their  making  that  this  would  be  detrimental.    Publishers  have  to 
woric  on  a  basic  ration  of  paper.    The  result  of  the  agreement  is  that 
books  will  be  thinner  and  must  conform  to  the  typographic  standards 
laid  down  and  to  the  maximum  paper  specification.    The  public  is  asked 
to  realize  that,  although  the  books  are  thin,  they  contain  Just  as 
much  reading  matter  and  are  Just  as  costly  to  produce. 
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SIDELINE  (HOCEEIESi,  But  Cher  s  Advocate »  April  22:    Unable  to 
obtain  many  of  their  usual  items  "because  of  wartime  restrictions,  many- 
wholesale  grocers  are  tiarning  to  such  unrelated  items  of  merchandise  as 
vrorkshirts,  flowertulhs,  smoked  hams  and  bacon  and  razor  blades.  The 
average  whole sale ^grocer  handles  about  2,500  food  and  grocery  items  in 
normal  times.  '  ^'in  and  rubber  conservation  orders  have  cut  their  volume 
as  much  as  kO-k^  percent. 

\  .  B2LLAD0MA  PLAMNGS.-    Medical  Record,  April  15:    A  .botanical 

: drug  house' ha;s  completed  plans  for  cultivating  many .  hundred  "acres  of 
belladonna  .this  year  to  relieve  the  shortage,  resulting  ..from,  the  war. 
Belladonna,  one  of  the  most  -important  botanical  -dinags  for  the  manuf^acture 
of  pharmaceutical  preparations,  normally  is  produced  ,in  , Europe •  _ im- 
portations, have  been  cut  off  since- the  early  stages  of the,; war '  and 'sur- 
plus stocks  have  dwindled  to' such  ah  extent  that .  only  meagre.,  supplies 
noW;  exist  Vfith  prices  reflecting,  the  scarcity,    IXiring,  World  Wairy  I'.a 
small  acreage  of  belladonna  was'"  gro-v.nfi  in  the  United  States,  but  few  of  the 
grower  s' , wer e  .succ e s sf ul  b e ca:us e  the  plant ,  being  . su  s cept  i bl e'  to ykr  i ou  s 
.diseases  and.  fiingi,  -  in' 'addi  tion.  to  destruction  by  insects  and  "poor 
weather,  suffered  high  morta;iity  and  much,  of  the..i91.7~i^.  crop  n<eyei' 
reached  maturity, '•  IHirthermore,  upon  termination  -of.  the  we^:' prices  promptly 
dropped  .far  below  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  some  ..growers  .were  unab  to 
market  their  production  without  loss ,     It  is- felt  the  responsibility 
•  for  providing  supplies  of  important  raw  drugs  lies  lar.gely,, with  the 
-botanical  drug  industry,  not  primarily  the  farmers  of  the  country.^ 

PACKAGED  riESEL  'PLAN^  POE  Fi^MERS.    A  packaged  Diesel  .electric 
plant  mounted  on  a  trailer  has  been  in  use  at  the  Hanover  (Pa:,)  show 
farms  for  the  past  IS  months  where- it  has' proved;  it s  ability  as  a  port- 
-able -power  unit  to  drive  irrigation  pumps,  feerd  mills  and  saWimiljLs, 
The  dverstge  fuel  consumption  on  this  unit^  for  the  .16.  months  was  approx- 
imately one  gallon  of  fuel  oil  p-er  hour  of  use.  The  unit  is  equipped 
with  variable  speed  gbvernor.    It  can  be  operated,  on  a  speed  of  -  800  to 
1200  rpm,  ,.  according  to  requirements,.  .  .  .   '  . 

/URGE '  SCIENTISTS  TO  SAVE  mLUAELE  JOUREAIiS.   .  Science 'News  better , 
-April  25: Scientists' feeling  the  patriotic  urge  to.  turn  over  ,tp  ; waste- 
paper  .  collectors  piles  of  old  technical  journals . which  they  no  longer 
need  are  iir^ed  to  look  them  over  fir  st  with  an  eye  to .  their  possible 
.  use  in,  rebuilding  wstr-damaged  libraries  abroad.    Many  such  libraries 
have  lost  all  or- part  of  their -files  of .  scientific.  perj.odicsls;,  or  have 
been  tinable  iio  keep  them  complete  due  to  interruption,  of  the  mails  or 
loss  of  shipment  s"  at  ■sea',    'The  American  Library  Association  has  appointed 
a  special  committee  which  is  functioning  under  the  chairmanship  of  John 
R,  Russell,  librarian  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  N,  Y,  Scientists 
are  requested  to  write  to  Mr,  Russoll,  before  turning  them  over  to 
waste-paper  drives. 
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MEXICAN  NUTRITION  PROGRAM.     Consumers'  Guide.  May  1:  Mexico 
has  a  national  nutrition  program  which  is  as  pervasive  as  the  one  now 
planned  in  the  U,  S.  A.     Under  the  aegis  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Nutrition,  which  vas  founded  in  1939,  more  than  7,500  subsidiary  nutri- 
tion .comialtteeB  have  been  established  in  communities  throughout  the 
country.    One  feature  of  the  program  is  the  encouragement  of  family 
gardens  in  which  families  cem  produce  for  themselves  the  food  they 
need  for  a  balanced  diet,    A  family  restaurant  serving  low  cost  bal- 
anced meals  was  recently  opened  in  Mexico  City,    A  medical  and  dental 
clinic  and  cultural  program  Are  a  part  of  the  restaurant. 

BRITISH  TEXTILE  TRADE  CONDITIONS.     Canadian  Textile,  Journal,. 
April  2h:    Rising  labour  costs,  war  priorities  on  labour  supply,  and 
conservation  of  raw  material  supply  owing  to  transportation  difficul- 
ties are  necessitating  drastic  chajiges  in  Britain's  textile  export  policy, 
according  to  recent  trade  reports  from  London,    Wide  control  changes 
and  readjustment  in  distribution  machinery  are  under  consideration 
by  the  Cotton  Board,    Manchester  reports  large  orders  in  hand  but  man- 
ufacturers are  not  accepting  new  business  in  the  absence  of  export 
allocations.    Buying  of  essential  goods  has  slackened  and  the  whole 
trade  was  reported  to  be  marking  time  on  aJlocaiti ons  for  the  second 
quarter. 

INTSl-AMERICAN  TREATY  ON  NATURE  PROTECTION.     Science,  April  2k: 
The  National  Parks  Association  reports  that  seven  countries  have  ratified 
the  Inter-American  Treaty  on  Nature  Protection  and  Wildlife  Preservation 
to  date,  three  of  them  since  the  United  States  entered  World  V/ar  II. 
This  is  welcome  evidence  of  the  intention  to  continue  permanent  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  the  peaceful  purposes 
of  preserving  unique  natural  features,  historic  objects  and  vanishing 
wildlife.    The  seven  ratifying  countries  are  the  United  States,  Guat- 
emala, Venezuela,  El  Salvador,  Haiti,  Dominican  Republic,  and  Peru. 

TANNERS  GET  NEW  MATERIALS.     Hide  and  Leather  and  Shoes,  April  25: 
Among  the  new  vegetable  tanning  materials  being  used  as  substitutes  for 
others  which  are  no  longer  available  are  tara  pods  and  powder,  which  are 
being  used  in  place  of  sumac.    Tara  pods  and  powder  are  being  shipped 
to  the  U,  S.  from  Ecuaodr,  but  war  conditions  have  made  shipments 
irregular.    The  pods  contain  from  28  to  30  percent  tannin  and  the  powder 
contains  as  high  as  65  percent.     Sample  shipments  of  solid  mangrove 
extract,  containing  approximately  50  percent  tannin,  have  also  been 
received  here  and  this  material  may  be  used  to  take  the  place  of  Bor- 
neo and  Philippine  cutch,  which  are  no  longer  available, 

WARS  CHANGE  FOOD  PACKAGING,     quick  Frozen  Foods,  April:  The 
beinning  of  the  frosted  foods  industry  was  during  the  First  World  War 
when  the  price  of  sugar  went  up  to  twenty  cents  a  pound  and  when  the 
berry  growers  of  Oregon  and  Washington  were  left  with  a  bumper  crop  and 
no  market.    They  capped  and  washed  the  berries,  put  them  in  50-gallon 
barrels  and  stored  them  in  local  cold  storage  plants  to  freeze  and  wait 
for  a  market.    Apparently  every  major  war  has  caused  innovations  in  the 
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packaging  of  foods.    Thus  canned.  fo?^ds  had  their  oeginning  in  the  l^th  ,  . 
Century  through  Napoleon^s  efforts  to  find  ways  of  preserving  food  for  :, 
his  armies.    The  Spanish-American  War  brought  forth  evaporated  milk  and 
the  Plrst  World  War  brought  forth  a  sanitary  can.    Now  v/ith  the  shortage 
of  tin,  frosted  foods  may  advance  "beyond, our  xvildest  dreams. 

CONSUMER  SHORTAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING.    An  article  by  this  title, 
in  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  May,  says:     In  I9UI  despite  rising  prices, 
increased  taxes,  and  the  operation  of  priorities,  the  average  American 
family  had  a  greater  volume  and  variety  of  goods  at  its  disposal  than  at 
any  previous  period  in  American  history.    In  19^1  the  American  people 
found  it  possible  to  produce  both  more  guns  and  more  butter.     In  19^1 
per  capita  real  income  payments  were  15  percent  above  the  I929  level  and 
the  per  capita  real  value  of  retail  sales  I3  percent  above  its  I929 
level.    Total  consumer  expenditures  for  the  year  were  close  to  70 
billion  dollars.    On  food  alone  the  American  people  had  spent,  over  20 
billion  dollars  and  even  for  tobacoo  more  than  1  l/^  billion  dollars. 

The  sharp  increases  in  armament  production  planned  for  the  duration 
of  the  war,  however,  will  involve  a  substantial  decline  in  consumer 
goods  production  v/ith  a  consequent  decline  in  the  volume  of  goods  and 
services  available  Tor  consumers,    Eor  the. next  few  years  it  will  be 
neces&ary  to  sacrifice  a  good  many  things  so  that  we  can  have  more  g\ins. 

In  19^1  the  value  of  .all  goods  and  services  produced  by  the  economy 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  90  billion  dollars.    Production  increased 
throughout  the  year,  and  by  the  end  of  19^1. the  monthly  rate  of  produc- 
tion was  close  to  100  billion  dollars  on  an  annual  basis.    At  the  end 
of  19^1  more  than  90  percent  of  the  labor  force  was  at  work,  and  plant 
capacity  v/as  being  utilized  more  fully  than  ever  before*    Even  if  the 
type  of  goods  produced  were  to  remain  unchanged,  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult therefore  to  increase  total  production  materially  in  19^2. 

PROPOSED  U.S. -MEXICAN  TPJIDE  AGREEMENT.    Newsweek,  April  20: 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles  and  Mexican  Foreign  Minister  . 
Ezequiel  Padilla  have  arrived  at  a  preliminary  U,S. -Mexican  agreement 
covering  these  points:    1  -  Negotiations  for  a  trade  agreement  to.  get 
under  way  as  soon  as  the  United  States,  follovring  its  usual  procedure, 
completes  a  series  of  public  heai-ings.  (these  begin  May  .18);  2  - 
Collaborative  efforts  ly  the  tv/o  countries  to  create  a  ssries  of  basic  in- 
dustries in  Mexico,  financed  in  certain  cases  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  with  loan  guaranteed  by  the  Mexican  Government ;  3  -  Exploration  by 
the  United  States  of  means  of  turning  over  rolling  stock  to  the  Mexican 
railroads,  now  carrying  the  peak  loads  of  their  history;  U  -  Construction 
of  a  high-octane  gasoline  plant  in  Mexico  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
equipment  can  be  spared  by  the  United  States,  5  -  A  survey  to  determine 
expansion  possibilities  of  Mexico* s  small  shipyards, 

PLASTIC  TRAEEIC  LINES.     Science  News  Letter,  May  2:  Lacking 
copal  for  use  in  white  traffic  paint,  Britain  is  trying  out  70  miles 
of  road  marked  with  plastic  white  lines,  for  blackout  driving. 
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WEATHER  AND  CROPS.    Weekly  Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin,  May  6: 
Dryness  in  the  East  was  intensified  "by  lack  of  rain  .and  prevailing  high 
t e.T.peratur es.    Although  there  was  temporary  relief  by  showers  in  a  few 
localities,  rain  is  needed  badly  fron  the  eastern  portions  of  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  northeastward,  eastward,  and  southv:ard;  meadows, 
pactures , some  truck  crops,  and  spring-seeded  small  grains  rj'e  the  prin- 
cipal sufferers.     Showers  improved  the  top  soil  in  the  Chi.^  Valley  and 
substantial  rains  were  beneficial  in  the  upper  Mj.  osi  ^i:-l]Tp:;.  Vailey,  although 
there  v;as  damage  by  wind  and  hail.     In  a  large  soulh'vesterii  area  the 
soil  contxu"'.v5  mostly  too  wet,  especially  on  lo^cands,  while  destructive 
sterns  oo'/a   "^.fl       ;oat  ts  of  the  southern  Great  P'J.ains. 

Fi'o-.:  Che  .c.c(->y  '^''.cunr ains  westward  conditions  vere  unfavorable, 
especial];.'  fjr  yocng  11  >?v:c.ocl'  and  field  work.    Unusually  cold,  I'^et 
weather  resulted  in  Ic-'.-z  L-f  \ambs  r.nd  calves  in  many  places,  and  there  v^as 
some  frost  damage  in  the  1rs'x:.f\c  States  as  far  south  as  the  G-reat  Valley 
of  California,     Some  gc iihv^o'ocorn  districts  reported  the  coldest  v/eather 
for  so  late  in  tha  sea^'on  in  mere  tlian  kO  years.    Heavy  snov^s  in  elevated 
western  sections  improved  thi  mountain  water  storage,  with  some  localities 
reporting  the  best  out.Lcok  in  many  years. 

In  the  western  venter  wheat  belt,  the  crop  continued  to  make  satis- 
factorj''  progress.  In  the  Atlantic  States  dryness  restricted  £:rovth  of 
straw,  but  top  soil  dryness  in  much  of  the  Ohio  Valley  was  relieved  by 
showers.  In  the  western  belt  development  of  vrheat  has  been  rapid.  In 
the  northwestern  Plains  and  far  West  development  continued  satisfactory. 
Seeding  spring  wheat  has  been  largely  completed,  except  in  more  north- 
western sections. 

Corn  planting  made  satisfactory  advance,  except  in  the  wet  South- 
west,    It  is  well  under  way  as  far  north  as  the  central  Ohio  Valley, 
In  the  persistently  v^et  southern  Plains  seeding  is  slow.    Corn  is  being 
substituted  in  some  abandoned  oat  areas  in  the  Southwest, 

In  the  Cotton  Belt  temperatures  averaged  viell  above  normal  and 
precipitation  was  light  to  moderate  in  most  sections.     Except  for  need 
of  rain  for  germina.tion  in  some  sections  of  the  east,  the  weather  was 
mostly  favorable,  rlthough  the  soil  in  many  north-central 
and  northwestern  localities  continues  too  wet.    Lowland  fields  are  too 
wet  in  the  north-central  portions  of  the  belt.     In  the  east  &ulf  and  south 
Atlantic  areas  planting  made  good  -orogress,  but  rain  is  needed  in  some 
sections  for  late  seeded.     The  early  crop  made  fair  to  good  progress. 
Chopping  and  cultivating  are  preceding  in  the  southeastern  belt, 
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RSPRIGERATOR  CAR  ORDER.  Washington  report  in  American  Butter 
Review,  April:     Orders  have  lately  iDeen  issued  by  the  Off  ice  of  Defense 
Transportation  directing  the  country's  railroads  and  railroad. car 
companies  to  restrict  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars  to  the  sole  transporta- 
tion of  perishable  products.    The  action  was  taken  to  inusre  adequate 
refrigerated  transporation  for  the  increased  volume  of  perishable  farm 
products  moving  in  commercial  channels  and  for  war  supply.    O.D.T.  pointed 
out  that  during  the  period  of  moderate  temperatures  many  commodities,  such 
as  canned  and  bottled  goods,  which  have  been  moved  under  refrigeration 
during  the  winter  to  avoid  frost  and  freeze  damage,  can  now  safely  be  ship*- 
ped  in  good  condition  in  box  cars  which,  at  the  sajne  time,  ex e  able  to 
load  greater  tonnage* 

TEXTILE  RESEARCH  IN  WARTIME.  Agricultural  News  Letter  (Mar. -Apr.) 
BHE  says  textile  research  today  is'  being  conducted  to  meet  military  needs 
first,  with  normal  uses  secondary.    However,  "all  such  research,  whether 

:  on  fabric  construction  and  finish  or  on  clothing  design^  will  have  its 
effect  —  no  doubt  a  beneficial  effect  —  on  the  civilian  clothing  of 
the.  future. Cloth  now  means  even  more  than  civilian  clothing  and  house 
furnishings  to  the  nation.     It  means  tents,  tarpaulins,  and  gun  covers. 
It  means  fabrics  for  uniforms,  airplane  wings,  barrage  balloons,  parachutes 
—  and  a  myriad  of  other  military  uses.    Because  of  the  war,  textile  re-*, 
search  is  quite  different  from  five  years  ago..,. 

One  policy  vrhich  has  come  to  the  fore  in  this  more  than  in  any 
•other  war  is  that  fabrics  for  military  use  must  meet  specific  specialized 

needs  One  example  is  the  new  snag-proof  fabric  the  Army  has  developed 

for  its  parachute  troop  uniforms  -  tough,  smooth,  and  slick  so  it  will 
not  catch  and  tear  easily.    Another  is  the  cotton  twill  which  has  been 

found  so  much  better  than  denim  for  fatigue  uniforms  Fabric  finishes 

are  not  only  coming  to  the  front  -  they  are  going  to  the  front.  Water- 
proofing for  coats  and  equipment  is  being  used  -  also  fir eproof ing  for 
tents  to  prevent  disastrous  fires  in  tent  camps  such  as  we  have  had  be- 

.  fore,  and  mildewproof ing  for  naval  equipment  and  for  sandbags.  -  Preshrink- 
age  treatments  are  helping  to  prevent  those  misfit  cotton  uniforms  vre 
savr  in  191?- ••• -Differ ent  clothing  designs  have  been  developed  and  are  in 
use  for  tank  suits,  for  parachutists,  and  army  motorcyclists.    Work  and 
field  uniforms  have  all  been  revamped  to  better  fit  the  Job.    A  new  serv- 
ice Jacket,  developed  for  warmth  and  comfort  as  v/ell  as  for  the  morale- 
lifting  effect,  is  receiving  much  favorable  comment. 

COST  OE  PRESS  RELEASES  CUT.  Washington  dispatch  to  The  Greenville 
(S.C-,)  News,  May  3*  Press  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

is  the  first  government  agency  to  conserve  paper  by  the  elimination  of 
heavy  manila  envelopes  in  its  down-town  delivery.    The  Department  * s  press 
releases,  the  best  that  appear  in  Washington,  are  distributed  by  copy 
being  pinned  together,  whereas  all  other  departments  send-  arcond  their 
press  releases  in  large  manila  envelopes  that  retail  on  the  market  for 
two  cents  each- 
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OBT  SAYS  MORE  REFRI&ERATOH  SPACE  NEEDED.     ya?hir.gt'>n  report  in 
Dairy  Record,  'April  29:    Tho  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  has  indicated 
that  a  shortage  of  refrigeration  space  toratorc  f»o-d  supplies  confronts 
the  country.    While,  there  is  likely  to  b:e  .a  shortage  of  cooler  spsce  ( 30 
defi:rees,  used  for  the  storage  of  cheese,  shell  p{^-s  ,  lard  ,  -fruit-s, 
vefi:eta'Dles  and  certain  packinghouse  products),  the  situation  is  likely 
to  be  acute  in  the  case  of ,  freezer  space  (zero  or  below,  used  for  storage 
of  butter,  frozen  eggs,  fresh  meats,  poultry.:  fish,  frozen  fruits' and 
vegetables).     Heavy  increases  in  19^12  production-- quotas  o-f  commbdi t if»s 
requiring  freezer  spcice^  x>lu3  the  shortage  of  tin.  containers,  accentuates 
this  condition.  .  • 

ODT  of f icials  have  recommended  to  the  warehousing  industry  that 
11,500,000  cubic  feet  of  cooler  space  be  converted  to  freeze!*  space'.'  At^ 
present,  cooler  space  "in  public  warehouses  amounts  to  about  2^9,000,000 
cubic  feet,  and  freezer  space  to  about  11  "^,800, 000  cubic  feet. 

FARM  -pASSlilNCT;  'CAR  OWITERS  MliST  GET  GASOLINE  ■RATION  CARDS:  War 
Letter  f or  Agricul tur c,.  May  1:    Earraer-ovmRr.s  of  passenger  c^rs,  along 
with  others  in  the  17  Eestern  Seaboard  States,:  ^will  obtain  gasoline  ration 
cards  May  I5.     The  shortage  of  petroleum  in-  the  East-' is  - due  chiefly  to 
lack  of  transportation,,    The'  East  consumes  about  a  ;i>illion  and"- a  half 
brrrels  of  petrol e-'jun  every  day,  of  v'^dch  9?  percent  ri(?rmall'y  is  brought 
in  by  tanker.    The  war  hris  all  but  eliminated  tankers  for  this  purpose. 
Consequently,  a  tremendous  load  has  been  thrown  on  railroads  and  other 
inland  t^anspo^tati^n. 

Farmers  need  to  register  only  for  cards  to  obtain  gasoline  for  their 
passenger  cars.    They  may  obtain  all  the  gasoline  they  n.'^-vd  to  operate  * 
tractors,  trucks,  and  other  farm  equipment.     The  plon  is  temporary  until 
July  1,  after  which  a  permanent  rationing  plan  will  go  into  effect, 

SURVEY  OE  EATIITG  HABITS.     Butchers^  Advocate,  April  29:     From  the  ' 
Office  of  Defense,  Health  and  Welfare  Services  comes  a  survey  of ...ee?; ting 
habits.    Nothing  nev/  or  stcortling  has  been  reve'aledV  never  theles-s ,  'it  is 
always  interesting  to  see  what  trends  are.    Meat-s  and  poultry  lead  "in 
daily  use,  according  t»^_  the  survey  and  findings  indicate'  that  9  out  of 
every  10  families  include  some  sort  of  moat  dish  in  the  average  day's 
meal.    Most  porular  meats  are;  beef,  veal,  l?mb,  bam  and' pork.  Fowl, 
liver,  kidney  als'^  make  at' least  weekly  appearances. 

ARGENTINE  NtJTRITION  INSTITUTE.     Consumers'  Guide,  May  1:  Nerve' 
center  of  nutrition  activities  in  Argentina  is  the  National  Institute  cf 
Nutrition  in  Buenos  Aires,    Here  are t joined  technicians  doing  laboratory 
work  in  the  Government's  milk  control  center.     From  the  Na.tiona.1  Institute 
radiates  a  network  of  nutritional  activities,  training  pro^;rams  f'^r 
doctors,  nurses,  and  dietitians.     It  operates  a  diet  clinic,  conducts 
f^od  demonstrations  in  factories  end  in  the  fields,  carries  on  research, 
and  conducts  cost  of  living  inquiries.    Free  scholr.rships ,  covering  living 
erpenses  as  well  as  tuition,  are  offered  to  students  of  nutrition  from 
all  the  Latin  Americrn  countries,  as  v^ell  as  to  Argentina's  own  nutritionists. 
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SAYS  OIL  CONTROLS;  TERMITES.    A  member  of  the  Texas  College  of  Arts 
and  Industries,  in  a  letter  to  Science,  April  2^,  says:     The  author  has 
found  a  simple,  inexpensive  method  of  keeping  out  termites.    At  every  place 
where  the  "building  touches  the  ground  discarded  lulDri eating  oil  drained 
from  the  crajikcase  of  an  automohile  was  poured  into  little  ditches  around 
the  supporting  foundation.    The  house  used  for  the  experiment  has  56 
concrete  piers  in  the  foundation.    Around  each  of  these  about  a  quart  of 
discarded  oil  was  poured,    A  proportionate  amount  was  poured  around  the 
base  of  the  chimney.    The  oil  stays  in  the  ground  for  a  long  time  and  does 
not  diffuse  more  than  a  few  inches  from  the  little  ditches.    Apparently  it 
does  not  affect  the  growth  of  shrubs  six  inches  away.    No  doubt  crude  oil 
would  give  as  good  results  as  oil  drained  from  motors, 

CHROME  SITUATION,    Hide  and  Leather  and  Shoes,  April  25:     The  con- 
servation and  substitution  branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Conservation 
has  issued  the  second  of  a  series  of  provisional  reports  on  the  scarcity 
of  certain  materials.    The  list  is  sub-divided  into  three  groups,  the  first 
of  which  includes  materials  that  generally  are  critically  essential  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.     Chromium  is  included  in  this  list,  and  the  report 
warns  that  for  these  materials,  civilian  industry  must  largely  find  sub- 
stitutes or  anticipate  stoppage  of  manufacture  of  articles  containing  them. 
The  tanning  industry  is  a  large  user  of  chromium  chemicals. 

On  the  more  hopeful  side.  Secretary  Harold  I  ekes  has  announced  a 
new  metallurgical  treatment  which  vdll  make  available  for  vrar  use  about 
900,000  tons  of  domestic  chromium.     The  process  was  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  after  years  of  research  and  experimentation.     It  entails 
the  treatment  of  low  grade  American  chromite  ores  to  bring  them  up  to  a 
grade  suitable  for  making  f erro-chromium  for  the  manufacturer  of  alloy 
steel  used  in  armor  plate,  projectiles,  and  other  key  materials. 

•  DEHYDRATED  AND  (^UICK  FROZEN  FOODS.     Butchers  Advocate,  April  22: 
Both  dehydrated  and  quick- froz en  foods,  pushed  to  the  fore  because  of 
canned  goods  curtailment,  have  advantages  in  wartime,  ■  Frozen  foods,  of 
course,  are  far  superior  in  merchandising  advantages,  although  such  dried 
items  as  soups,  onions,  etc.,  have  gained  a  foothold  vrhich  will  undoubtedly 
be  maintained  after  the  war.    For  natural  appearance,  flavor,  vitamin  con- 
tent, however,  quick  frozen  foods  have  decided  advantages.  Dehydrated 
foods,  on  the  other  hand,  are  important  as  a  means  of  emergency  rationing 
and  may  become  more  important  for  industrial  use.  ,  Sausage  makers  have 
used  dehydrated  combinations  of  spices  and  vegetables  with  considerable 
success. 
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DROUGHT  RECORDS  SET  IN  SOME  AREAS.     Weekly  Weather  and  Crop 
Bulletin,  May  6:     The  following  simmary  indicates  the  extent  of  the  April 
drought  and  a  comparison  with  previous  records  in  some  areas.    At  Hart- 
ford, Conn,,  it  was  the  driest  April  since  the  beginning  of  the  record 
in  ISU7;  at  Baltimore,  Md, ,  the  monthly  total,  0,88  inch,  equaled  April 
1.922,  the  previous  driest  since  1269;.  Washington,  D.  C,  the  driest  in 
95  years;  Richmond,  Va. ,  the  driest  of  record,  the  next  driest  being 
April  186S  with  more  than  twice  as  much  rainfall;  Charlotte,  I',  C,  the 
second  driest  of  record;  both  Savannah,  G-a,,  and  Jacksonville,  rla.  ,  the 
driest  in  50  years;  and  Birmii-gham,  Ala.,  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  the 
driest  of  record.    While  northern  Florida  was  very  dry,  extreme  southern 
Florida  had  heavy  rains;  Miami  reported  13,62  inches,  by  far  the  greatest 
April  rainfall  of  record. 

FOREST-FIRE  PREVENTION  DURING  WARTIME.    Agricultural  News  Letter, 
(Mar.-Apr,):    Accelerated  research  in  use  and  production  of  cellulose, 
plywood,  lumber,  find  other  forest  products  related  to  vrar  needs  was  included 
as  one  of  three  "lines  of  action"  vrhich  the  American  Forestry  Association 
urged  on  forest  agencies  as  of  first  importance  in  promoting  the  common 
cause  of  victory.    The  resolution  listed  as  the  outstanding  problem  the 
emergency  developed  by  impending  danger  of  sabotage  and  aerial  invasion 
as  related  to  forest  fires,  and  maintenance  of  continuous  production  of 
wood  and  other  forest  products  essential  to  prosecution  of  the  war.  In 
transmitting  the  resolution  to  President  Roosevelt,  The  Association  urged 
that  the  U,  S.  Forest  Service,  "which  is  looked  to  as  the  responsible  leader 
in  the  forest  protection  field,"  direct  its  leadership  in  a  spirit  of  common 
unity. 

The  three-point  resolution  follows:  (l)  Protection  of  forest  and 
related  resources  and  of  wpr  industries,  including  power,  water  and  trans- 
portation lines  essential  to  their  operation,  against  the  impending  danger 
of  forest  fires.  (2)  Maintenance  of  continuous  production  of  wood  and  other 
forest  products  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.    Most  of  the 
war  industries,  the  training  of  our  armed  forces  and  the  shipment  of  suppli-s 
and  equipment  to  the  fighting  fronts  of  the  United  Nations  is  dependent  in 
large  part  upon  an  uninterrupted  Broduction  and  delivery  of  wood  in  raw 
and  fabricated  forms,     (3)  Accelerated  research  in  the  use  and  production 
of  cellulose,  plywood,  lumber  and  other  forest  products  related  to  war 
needs. 
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BETTER  NUTHITIOH  IN  LATIN  AMERICA.     Consumers^  Guide,  May  It 
Pre- school  children  in  Guatemala  get  milk  and  medical  care  in  Gbvernment- 
aided  "but  privately  operated  nurseries  while  their  mothers  work*  A 
National  Nutrition  Committee  is  now  working  on  plans  to  extend  school 
gardens  and  to  encourage  the  wider  use  of  kitchen  gardens,  Nicaragua 
supports  school  breakfasts  and  lunches.    In  addition  it  is  approaching 
farm  ovmers  with  a  plan  to  improve  the  diets  of  farm  workers.    In  the 
Dominican  Hepuhlic  the  school  gardens  are  distinctive  for  their  emphasis 
on  tropical  fruits,    Puerto  Rico  is  v/orking  on  "better  child  nutrition, 

THE  EUBBER  V/AR,    Agriculture  in  the  Americas,  May:    /American  force 
of  rulDher,  production  are  striking  "back  at  the  threat  of  a  critical  shorta 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,    Latest  move  in  the- campaign  is  the  departure 
for  Latin  Afnerica  of  I6  technicians  employed  under  a.- previ ously  announced 
project  of  the  Technical  Advisory  Service  of  the  Office  of  Int er-Amerlcan 
Affairs,    Experienced  and  fully  armed  with  the- latest  knov/l edge  about  the 
extraction  of  ru"b"ber' from  wild  Hevea  and  Castilla  frees--,  these  men  have- 
reached,  their  stations  in  a  num"ber  of  Jungle  areas  of-  tropical  America, 
where'  they  are  taking  the  first  steps  toward  increased  production  of 
ru'b'ber  from  wild  trees.    The"  group  is  under  the  direction  of  C,  B, 
MaJiifold",  on  assignment  to  the  project  from  the  Department  of  Agricul  tur  e 

■NEW  SOLVENTS- MAY- REVOLUTIONIZE  PAINT  INDUSTRY.'   Science  News''  ' 
Letter,  April  25:    A  revolution  in  paints,  varnishes  and  lacquers-  is'  in - 
the  making^ . compar a Die  with  the  great  and  rapid  changes  wrought  a  few 
years  ago  "by  the  introduction  of  cellulose  lacquers.    The  new  revolution 
in' protective  coatings  is  being  brought  about  by  e.  new  class  of  solvents, 
known  as  the  nitroparaf f ins ,  which  v^ere  described  before  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society,    The  nit roparaf fins  are  made  by  treating 
one  constituenib  of  natural  gas,  propane,  with  nitric  acid. 

They  are  all  excellent  solvents  for  a  number  of  coating  mate-' 
rials ,,  including  the.  cellulose  compounds,  the  rubber-like  vinyl  compounds 
rubber  itself,  and  natural  shellac.    They  have  only  a  little  odor ,  and 
th^at  *no.t.  disagreeable.    They  are  less  inf leinmable  than  many  present  sol- 
vents^, alnd  are  relatively  non-toxic.    They  dry  out  at  a  moderate  rate, 
permitting  ready  spreading  but  not  staying  wet  too  long  after  application 
Finally,  they  permit  less  complex  mixing 'formulas,'  so  that  costs  of  pro- 
duction should  be  lower.  _  ,  .  ■.  -. 

RIBOFLAVIN  CONCENTRATED.  '  Science  News  Letter,  April"25:"  A 
Siscovery  .that  ehoul(^  have'  the.  doubly  desirable  .effect  of.  reducing  the  "i.-:- 
cost,  of  one  of  the  most  im.portant  vitamins  and  at  the  same  time  finding 
a  use  for  what  is  nov/  one  of  the  most  nearly  useless  of  dairy  byproducts 
was  reported  to  the  American  Chemical  Society  meeting  by  A,  Leviton  of 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.    Doctor  Leviton  has  found  that  when  whey 
is  being  condensed  to  the  point  vrhere  crystals  of  milk  sugar  begin  to 
form,  the  vitamin  riboflavin  is  strongly  adsorbed  on  them,    A  concen- 
trated .vt'of  as  much  as  3OO  micrograms  of  riboflavin  per  gram  of  milk  sugar 
has  been  prepared  in  the  laboratory,  the  speaker  stated. 
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PLANT-FOOD  TONNAGE  HJPOKxSi     Editorial  in  Better  Crops  With 
Plant  Food,  April:     Tj'pical  of  progress  in  fertilizer  records  are  recent 
repok'ts  on  fertilizer  figures.    Announcement  from  California  gives  the 
tonnage  of  fertilizer  materials  and  ruixed  goods  used  in  the  last  quarter 
of  .I9U1  in  California,    This  shows  that  less  than  one-third  of  all  the 
tonna^^e  was  mixed  goods,  with  nitrogen  carriers  making  up  most  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  straight  materials  sold,     Connecticut  Station  Bulletin 

gives  figures  on  the  fertilizer  tonnac-e  in  that  State  for  19^1* 
Over  hp,lf  the  tonnage  was  mixed  goods  arid  of  these  mixed  goods  about 
three-quarters  contained  20  or  more  units  of  plant  food.     The  State 
Chemist  of  Maryland  indicates  that  128  analyses  were  registered  for  sale 
in  that  State  in  19^1  although  I5  analyses  accounted  for  nearly  80^  of 
the  total  tonnage  and  nearly  60^  of  the  tonnage  consisted  of  analyses 
recommended  "by  the  Experiment  Sta.tion, 

A  complete  analysis  of  fertilizer  usnge  in  Michigan  has  been  prepared 
by  Michigan  State  College.    In  19^1  nearly  90^  of  the  total  consu:r.ption 
was  in  the  form  of  mixed  fertilizers  of  which  over  9'^/^  contained  20  units 
or  more  of  plant  food.    About  92^  of  all  fertilizers  were  composed  of 
grades  or  ratios  recommended  by  the  college  and  about  799^  0^  total 
sales  were  made  up  of  10  lefiling  grades.     In  New  Jersey  a  report  of 
fertilizer  sales  in  19^1  prep^'u-ed  by  the  Experiment  Stction  showed  that 
around  90%  of  the  total  salts  were  in  the  form  of  mixed  goods.    About  Uo^ 
of  the  mixed  goods  consisting  of  I9  different  {..rades  were  in  the  ratios 
recommended  by  the  Station,     Nearly  ^Op  of  the  total  tonnage  of  mixed 
fertilizers  consisted  of  the  23  leading  grades,  but  there  were  108  other 
grades  sold  in  amounts  of  1,000  tons  or  less. 

These  various  compilations  show  that  great  progress  h^s  been  made 
in  increasing  the  usage  of  fertilizers  containing  20  units  or  more  of 
plant  food  and  in  the  usage  of  recomjnended  grades  or  ratios.    This  is 
highly  satisfactory  in  viev;  of  the  urgency  of  use  of  high  analysis  fer*. 
tilizers  in  this  country's  war  effort. 

BETTEK  NUTRITION  IN  UF.UC-UAY,     Consumers'  Guide,  May  1:  Exhibits 
carry  the  message  of  better  nutrition  in  Uruguay.    Unique  in  the  Americas 
is  Montevideo's  Municipal  Museum,  of  Nutrition  where  native  foods  are  dis- 
played.   Exhibits  show  how  to  work  these  foods  into  low-cost  diets. 
Other  exhibits  appet izin.:ly  set  forth  menus  which  are  suitable  for 
different  kinds  of  families.    About  35  thousand  school  children  receive 
hot  meals  daily  in  652  school  lunchrooms,    Hb.e  school  lunch  programs 
carry  on  in  close  cooperation  with  clinics.    Many  school  lunchrooms  h-ave 
doctors  attached  to  them,  who  watch  the  children  and  their  diets  carefully. 

U.S.  RUBBER  CO,  HAITTLES  YJCfOV.  TOR  LATIN  OUTLETS,  Business  Week. 
May  2:     Washington  requires  producers  of  viscose  and  acetate  rayon  yarn 
to  set  aside        of  their  output  for  shipment  to  "other  American  republics" 
but  provides  no  means  for  exporting  it.     This  poses  a  problem  for  rayon 
producers,  most  of  v;hom  have  done  little  or  no  ejporting  in  the  past 

FAPJvl-HOME  RADIO  HOUR  TAIZ3,  '.'"ZZZ  MAY  ll-lS.    Among  radio  talks 
scheduled  over  the  National  Fam  and  Eome  Hour,  \ree':  of  May  11-1 0,  are  the 
following:  Wednesday,  May  13— Secretary  of  A-riculturc  Ifickard,  and  Progress 
Re-oort  on  Oua.inile  Production;  Thursday,  May  lU— A  Plan  to  l«:ake  Use  of 
Seasonal  Excessive  Suppliea  of  Perishaole  Jc-rm  Prod.ucts,  Roy  Hendrickson, 
AMA  Administrator, 
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and  ha,ve  .no  representatives  "oelow  the  border*    The  United  States  RublDer 
Co.,  has  the  means  -  a  far-flrmg  and  long  established  distribution  setup 
throughout  Latin  America  -  but  it  can  no  longer  ship  tires ^  hot  water  • 
bottles,  and  sundry  rubber  products.    To  bring  the  means-  an. d  the  goods 
together^  U.        Rubber  ha  s  reached  an  agreement  vith  most  - of  -  the  major 
rayon,  companies  whereby  it  will  handle  their  Latin  American  esrpbrt-s.  • 

'  DAHGZRS  OF  AGING  AUTOMOBILES.    The  Technical  Advisory'Bojard  of  the 
Office'  of  Plant  and  Operations  calls  attention  to  increased  automotive 
hazards  due  to  wai'time  conditions.     Steering  gear,'vrhsel  al i grim ent,  brakes, 
lamps,  windshield  v;ipers,  and  horns  are  only  a  few  items  'vrhich-,"^  ii  rtOt 
properly  maintained,  increase  the  hazard.    Leaking  radiator  or  heater 
hose  lines  in  cars  using  flaumable  anti-freeze  mixtures  normally  abcount 
for  many  automobile  fires.  ' ' 

A  s-'orvey  conducted  by  Under\^fr iters'  Laboratories  in  a  large  city  " 
showed  that  5^6  automobile  fires  were  reported  to  the  fire  department  in 
a  69'-day  period..    The  survey  showed  that  the  older  the  car ,  the' greater  • 
the  chance  of  fire;  the  newer  the  car,  the  less  the  chance  cf  fire. 
There  is  a  definite  increase  in  the  number  of  fires  caused  by  carburetor" 
backfire,  v/ith  en  increase  in  car  age.    As  a  car  gets  crlder,  the  owner' s 
interest  in  maintenance  usually  decreases:,    Oil  and  grease  accumulation s- 
in  the  engine  compartment  and  in  the  casrburetor  air  cleaner  are  readily 
ignited  by  backfire  flame.    A  dirty  air  cleaner  is  pr^.bably  more  -of  a  • 
hazard  than  a  safeguard,  ■     •  " 

ARGENTIKA^CKILE  D3AL.     Business  Week,  May  2:  ■  In  Chile ,  "an  '   '  "  - 
Argentine  trade  commission  has/a"cijLrvey  of  the  country's  trade  needs  and- 
«f  the  supplies  it  could  provide  Argentina.    Under  the  slogan,-  "Sell 
More  to  Chile,  Buy  More  from  Chile,"  the  Argentinians  are  trying  to  - 
develop  inter-American  trade  to  replace  over  seas'  business  cut  off  "by 
the  war.    Both  countijies  are  seriously  affected  by  the' loss  of  markets 
in  J^is  and  Axis~occupied  countries  and  by  the  shortage  of  shipping" 
space  to  deal  with  the  United  States. 

BHiLZIL  TAKES  OVER  JAP  COOPERATIVES,    Business  Week,  May  2i  ' 
In  Brazil,  governm.fcnt  officials  prepare  to  take  over-  Japanese  Cooperatives 
for  the  duration.    These  cooperatives  handled  an  annual' turnover  of  hearl'" 
$20,000,000.    All  were  directed  by  the  Tokyo  government.     Some" of  them 
controlled  exports  and  imports,  banks,  m.ines-,  cotton  mills,  and  construction 
companies.     In.  Sao  Paulo  alone  there  are  nine  Jap^mese"  agricul  tural 
cooperatives  which  handled  20%  of  the  country's  vast^ cotton  crop'  and  almost 
all  of  the  potato  and  truck  garden  crops,  ■ 

WOOD  SAVES  STEEL  U  ORDkANCE  PLAHTS,    Business  Week,  May-  2: 
To  save  steel,  one  of  the  big  new  Army  ordnance  plants  is  being  cohst'ructed 
v;ith  timber  trusses  and  timber  columns.    The  trusses  were  prefabricated 
on  the 'Job  v/ith  bolts,  splitring  connectors,  and  shear  plates.  Timbers 
were  prn'ohased  cut  to  design  length,  ■  '  ■  -  "  " 
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Washington,  D.  C. ,  May  11,  19^2. 

STATES  WARNED  OK  TRADE  BARRIEHS.     Washington,  D.  C.   (A?)  re- 
Under  thinly  veiled  tlireats  of  Federal  intervention,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  governments  closed  a  three-da^'  meeting  here 
today  with  informal  promises  to  remove  voluntarily  any  local  legal 
barriers  to  the  war  effort.     In  the  three  days  of  speeches,   they  had 
"been  told  that  highway  regulations  which  interfere-  with  the  loading 
and  movement  of  war  materials , trucks sanitary  ordinances  which  waste 
scarce  metals,  dairy  regulations  which  hamper  milk  purchases  for  the 
Army,  and  similar  hindrances  must  be  eliminated  for  the  dura.tion  of 
the  war.    Federal  officials  who  conducted  the  meeting  said  they  did 
not  v;ant  any  resolutions  that  did  not  have  the  effect  of  law,  and 
would  keep  close  tabs  on  the  actual  legal  action  taken  when  the 
representatives  go  home.    !To  deadline  was  set,  however. 

HESUCE  egg  LOSSES."  Poultry  Tribune,  May:    Host  of  the  em- 
phasis and  gla^:iour  of  this  war-time  drive  for  more  eggs  has. been 
centered,  on  getting  the  eggs  laid.    But  if  those  eggs  are  not  handled 
properly  they  never  reach  the  consumer.    One  qualified  authority  has 
estima^ted  that  fully  5  percent  of  all  eggs  that  are  produced  are  lost 
somewhere  between  the  nest  and  the  table.    This  is  a  staggering  total 
when  we  consider  tliat  the  Food-f or-Freedom  production  goal  for  19^2 
is  U, 200, 000, 000  dozens.    This  loss,  then,  runs  well  over  200,000,000 
dozen  v/orth  more  than  5^'  million  dollars  and  that's  too  much  money 
for  any  industry  to  disregard.    This  enormous  total  is  not  spectacular 
because  it  is  not  lost  in  any  one  place  —  it  is  whittled  off  a  little 
here  and  a  little  there  so  that  nobody  realizes  the  total,     liuch  of 
this  sum  could  be  saved  a.nd  this  is  the  year  for  everybody  to  make 
his  saving  contribution.    Every  egg  is  vital  now. 

FARi'ffiRS  POOL  I-CEIT,  MACHDISS.     Business  Week,  May  2:  Farmers 
are  falling  back  on  the  time-honored  cooperative  method  of  pooling 
men  and  machines  which  will  be  a  real  influence  in  the  19^2  harvest, 
even  more  so  in  19^3*    Five  Madison  County  (lovv^)  farms  have  pooled 
lU  implements,  l6  horses,  five  farmers  (one  a  v;oman)-,  and  one  hired 
man  in  a  joint  operation  covering  1,^63  acres,  five  crops,  and  U21 
head  of  livestock. 
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CAiTADIAIT  BESP  PROBLEM.    Butchers'  Advocate,  Aptil,  22:  Control 
of  Canada's  entire  production  of  iDeef  may  "become  necessary,  according 
to  Donald  Gordon,  chairman  of  the  Dominion's  Wartime  Prices  and  Trade 
Board.    While  there  is  no  real  shortage  of  "beef  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  the  Canadian  Pood  Administration  and  Agricultural  Department 
announce  that  in  some  districts  demand  has  increased  25  percent,  caus- 
ing  regional  shortages.    Shipments  from  our  northern  neigh"bor  to  this 
country  now,  amount  t  a.  about.  1-.,  000  cattle  a  day,  and  normally  a"bout 
3fOOO  cattle  are  slaughtered  daily. 

'\*.^.CH5i^ICAL'/^I^^^^  COI^S  PHOM  SOIL  BACILLI,  ■;■  Science^. .  . 

Service  release,  April,  27 J    A  new  chemical  remedy  agaAnst  germs,.  ex~' 
pected  to  "be^  particularly  useful  in  treatment  of  war  .wp.und,s ,  has  now  ;" 
been  tested  o^i  .96  patients  in  Philadelphia  hospitals.  "  The'  new^  chemical 
remedy ,  ..H*-1.,.  is  extract eii  from  germs  that.  I'iye  in  the,  ^fiDund.  /I  IT  h'as' 
proved  very,  effective  agai^nst  infections  with,  germs  in  . :the\^ra^ 
tiye ■  group, .  which  are  the  pies  found  in  'S0%  "to  905^.  pf .  wo'unds.  In 
additipji,  to  its  germr-killing  effect ,  H~l  seems  to  .stimulate  healing.  ;* 
H-l  belooigs  in...that  rapidly  growing  group  of  remedie s"  against  germs 
which  are  extracted,  from  microorganisms,  instead  of  "beings  made  'in  the 
chemical  laboratory.  •  .        .     -  ....-t^  --  '.-  r...  .- 

SYCAI^'IORE,  ■  ILL. ,  ■  CO^nMDOS  AID  PARM  WOBT.  ""^siy  ss 'Week,  May  2: 
At  Syjcamore,  Illinois ,.  the  local-  chamber  .of  cojamejifpe --canvassed  town 
busine  ss,  men,,,  signed  .up  a.num"b.er  on  pledges  .tp,;^p^"e.  as' m      time  as 
possible  for  volunteer  work  when  nearby  farmers  ask  'f.dv  it  —  ."compen- 
sati.on,  the  privilege  of  being  a  free  man  living  .in.  the  U.  S,  A\''  .'The 
first  platoon  of.  the  Sycamore  P'arm  Commandos  reported  for  duty  p]:;e, "  , 
afternoon  recently.  p.ile.d.  into  automobiles  ,  and  drove  to  .  the  Dayton. 
farm  .east  of  town,  .  Business  men  of  the  town  worked  for  several . hours 
at  repairing  fences- and  cleaning  fields.    This  is  a  relatively  slack  , 
season  on  northern  Illinois  farms,  but  the  real  test,  of  the  ide^,  'will 
come  with  June  and  July,  haying,  at  which  time  the  members  agree  to 
work- several  hours  .a.  week,  helping  out  their  shor  t-hande'd  farm-neighbors. 

..  .  AUTHORIZES  JOp.ObO-SON  SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  PHOGEAl^^.    Tfey  5:.;'^Tie  . 
WPB  has  authorized  the.  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  .;bo  provide 
facilities  for  an  annual  productive  capacity  of  700*000  tons  of  Buiia " 
S  synthetic  rubber  to  be- in  operation  not-later  than  the  end -of  19^3» 
WPB  Chief  Donald  .M,  Nelson,. and  Coordinator  for  Rubb.^?:  j^thur,/£,.- New-:.. 
hall,  have  announced...    This,  represent s  an  increase  o.f.  lQ&,,pQO..tpns'  in... 
the  Buna  S  program  previously,  authorized,  by  .the  WPB,  and.  "is^  iii..  acidify 
tion.  to  the  planned  capacity  .for  Butyl  synthetic,  rubber  anji, jaeppreneji-- 
totalling  100,000  tons.    All  the  synthetic  rubber  to  be  pfoduced  ^'or 
many  months  must  be  reserved  for  military  uses,  and  none  ..wi  1,1  be. /  . 
available  for  civilian  uses,  such  as  automobile  tires. 
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SHKARLING  SKINS  FOR  AVIATORS'  IPJIFORMS.     Business    Week,  May  2: 
An  aviator  *s  Jacket,  pants,  helmet,  and  "boots  must  be  lined  with 
shearling  sheep  skins  —  this  means  about  100  sq.  feet  or  1^  skins 
per  flier.     The  big  sheep  states  of  Texas  and  California  have  mild 
climates  which  permit  shearings  earlier  than  other  big  grazing  areas. 
WPB  is  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  the  sheep  raisers.    They  are 
asked  to  shear  many  animals  which  normally  would  be  marketed  with 
wool  too  long  for  flying  suits,  and  to  shear  soon  enough  to  permit 
a  proper  growth  of  wool  before  slaughter  time,  which  means  slaugliter- 
ing  about  three  weeks  after  shearing.    Results  in  these  states  prob- 
ably will  determine  v/hether  the  plan  will  be  extended  to  other  regions. 

In  normal  times,  U.  S,  demand  is  for  about  0,000,000  shearlings 
annually.     Domestic  sheep  produce  about  half  of  these.     Australia  sup- 
plies some  1,500,000,  the  rest  coming  from  Sout-i  Africa  and  South 
America,     Ordinarily  the  skins  are  used  in  sheej^-lined  clothing  for 
outdoor  workers  and  sportsmen.    The  shearling  situation  is  complicated 
by  British  control  of  overseas  skins.    Empire  exports  are  rationed  by 
the  British  wool  board.     Since  London  must  conserve  its  own  stocks, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  board  will  reduce  ernp.ire  shipments  to  the 
U.  S,  by  1()1o  this  year. 

ARMY  BUYING  CA^II^TID  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES  FOR  5  OTHER  GOV,  AGENCIES. 
The  army  is  now  buying  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  Veterans  Administration,  Lease  Lend  and  Treasury  Procure- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  Army,  the  War  Department  has  announced.  The 
new  procedure,  which  will  continue  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  was  set 
up  under  a  War  Production  Board  allocation  to  insure  that  all  Federa.1 
agencies  taking  a  vital  part  in  the  war  effort  would  be  able  at  all 
times  to  obtain  the  highest  quality  canned  goods. 

The  plan  is  advantageous  to  the  canner  also,  for  he  now  learns 
whether  his  goods  meet  Armj,'  specifications  long  before  he  contracts  for 
delivery.    A  commercial  canner  is  reo^uired  under  the  plan  to  set  aside 
a  specified  percentage  of  his  total  pack  for  government  use.     After  he 
has  completed  any  part  of  his  pack,  an  Army  Quartermaster  Corps  pur- 
clia.sing  a^-ent  visits  his  plant  and  negotiates  directly  with  him  with 
tiie  idea  of  purchasing  the  government's  portion  of  the  available  goods. 
An  e^ojert  from  the  Agricultural  I^rketing  Admini stra,ti on  then  grades 
the  goods  and  earmarks  those  to  be  purchased. 

BLACKOUTS  AND  LAYERS,     Country  Gentleman,  April:  Air-raid 
ala.rms  and  blackouts  may  force  poult rymen  in  some  coastal  areas  to 
discontinue  artificial  lights  in  their  laying  houses.  The  University 
of  California  believes  that  the  use  of  lights  should  be  abolished 
until  the  war  is  over.    When  lights  are  used  irregularly,  they  are 
likely  to  do  the  birds  more  harm  than  good.    An  effective  blackout 
of  poultry  houses  would  mean  covering  all  outside  openings,  thus 
cutting  off  ventilation.     Mechanical  air  conditioning  is  too  exr.en- 
sive  for  the  Q,verage  laying  house.    Artificial  lights  do  stimulate 
winter  laying,  of  course,  and  if  they  were  discontinued  the  peak  of 
egg  production  would  come  later  in  the  spring. 


COFFEE  HESTRICTIOIT  TO  CONSERVE  STOCKS.    Victory,  }fey  5:     The  • 
recent  WPB  order  reducing  the  amount  of  coffee  v/hich  may  "be  delivered 
"by  roasters,  and  the  amount  which. may  he  accepted  hy  wholesale  receivers 
during  any  month  to. 75  percent  of  deliveries  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  19^1»  will,  conserve  supplies  nov/  on  hand  for  the  Army,  ITavy, 
"and  civilian  population  and  to  make  future  supplies  go  a.s  far  as  possihle 
The  war  has  created  uncertainties  ahout  future  supplies,  since  merchant 
ships  that  normally  transport  coffee  are  needed  to  carry  war  materials. 
Practically  all  coffee  received  in  the  United  States  comes  from  ih 
South  and  Central  American  countries,  with  Brazil  and  Colomhia  alone 
supplying  ahout  75  percent  of  the  total.    Present'  stocks  of  green  coffee 
in  this  country  are  ahout  normal. 

CERAMICS  FURNISHES  SUBbTiTUTE  I^SRIALS.    Business  Week.  May  2: 
Ceramics  —  one  of  the  oldest  industrial  processes  known  to  man  —  is 
being  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  world  situation,  and  is  finding 
new  civilian  uses  which  ma,y  mean  important  "business  in  postwar  years. 
At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  it  was 
reported  that  the  ceramic  manufacturing  industry  has  already  fulfilled  • 
and  is  nov/  working  on  substantial  contracts  for  materials  going  direct- 
ly into  the  military  service.    The  porcelain  enameling  group  has 
delivered  a  "big  voliune  of  enameled  steel  hospital  ware,  some  kitchen 
ware  arid  ta"ble  tops,  and  is  working  on  designs  for  porcelain  enameled 
engine  mufflers,  and  chairs  and  lockers  for  "Bkvy  use.     The  whiteware 
group  has  furnished  the  War  Department  with  vitrified  dinnerware, 
steatite  electrical  instrioment  parts,  porcelain  kno'bs,  tu"bes,  and  out- 
let "boxes  for  cantonment  wiring,  and  is  nov;  developing  all-clay  serv- 
ice sinks  and  grease  traps. 

Thus  far,  civilian  industry  has  drawn  less  on  ceramics  than  on 
wood  and  glass  for  materials  to  replace  the  long  list  of  shortages. 
Agitators  for  washing  machines  ha.ve  now  run  the  gamut  from  aluminiim 
to  plastics  to  porcelain  enameled  steel  and  cast  iron,  and  if  the 
ferrous  shortage  develops  may  go  to  all-porcelain.    Porcelain  "buttons 
replace' plastic  and  pearl  "buttons.    Mechanical  refrigerators  might 
"be  made  of  porcelain  enamel  or  all-porcelain,  if  WPB  would  let  them 
be  built.    Though  porcelain  containers  have  been  used  in  France  and 
England  for  face  creams,  lip  sticks,  and  other  cosmetics,  the  field 
is  wide  open  here. 

Ceramic  tile  is  about  to  regain  from  rubber  the  place  it  once 
occupied  as  a  liner  for  chemical  processing  and  storage  tanks. 
Ceramic  housings  for  table  radios,  clocks,  toasters,  and  other  elec- 
trical appliances  will  probably  be  ready  when  the  resumption  of  manu- 
facture is  permitted.    Mpter  housings,  pump  housings  and  impellers, 
oven  vents,  end  frames  for  small  motors,  bed  plates  for  small  machine 
tools,  flashlight  cases,  and  weighing  scale  bases  are  all  being  con- 
sidered. 
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CONSERVATION  OF  KNO^TloEDGS .     T.C.  Bradford,  Sur>eriritendent .  USDA, 
Olenn  Dale,  Md. ,  station,  in  Scirnce,  May  8:    Systeraatization  of  Imov/ledge 
and  its  publication  could  v/ell  fomi  a  part  of  the  prosram  of  every  insti- 
tution,   Pu'blication  01  such  v;orks  should  not  drain  seriously  the  pu'blica- 
tion  funds,  for  if  proper  standards  are  maintained,  contrilmtions  of  this 
sort  v/ill  he  far  less  nuiiierous  than  the  research  papers.    Puclication  of 
critical  literature  reviews  would  have  several  "beneficial  effects;  it 
would  make  readily  accessihle  in  a  few  minutes  information  whose  {^'Q-therini; 
and  collation  required  months  and  years. Tlie  influence  exerted  hy  men 
whose  chief  responsibility  and  (^refitest  'distinction  lay  in  providing  com- 
plete, di(;<ested  and  evaluated  irxformation  would  be  felt  in  many  directions. 
It  would  constitute  a  stron:^;  force  in  a  direction  needed  nov;  more  than  ever, 
namely,  coordination  of  research.     It  v:ould  relieve  investigators  of  much 
of  the  labor  of  searchin;?;  through  (threat  masses  of  reading  to  glean  a  small 

grist  of  pertinent  matter  Investigators  are  relying  increasingly  on 

abstra^ct  jiiJiUiials  to  bring  their  general  information  dov/n  to  date...,, As 
a  rale,  abstracting  done  abroad  is  a  paid  service;  in  the  United  States 

it  is  almost  entirely  voluntary  It  is  possible,  that  abstract  jcornals 

could  increase  their  usefulness  and  their  revenues  by  adopting  a  format 
lending  itself  to  printing  and  s£,le  of  reprint  separates  that  could  be 
distributed  readily  into  various  files. 


CANADIAN  PRICE  ESGULATION  ON  PARI^I  PRODUCTS.    Business  l/eek,  May  9: 
Cajiada  has  no  farm  price  parity  program,  but  farmers  are  handled  gingerly 
under  the  nevr  price  la.v;.     The  Canadian,  ceilings  do  not  apply  to  livestock, 
poultry,  eggs,  milk,  cream,  dairy  butter,  farm-made  cheese,  honey,  or 
mapl»  syrup  when  they  are  sold  by  the  farmer  to  dealers,  processors,  or 
manufacturers  —  v;hich  covers  the  bulk,  of  the,_business.    But  v;hen  the  product 
are  sold  by  the  farmer  directly  to  the  cons^jiner,  prices  are  not  allov;ed  to 
rise  above  the  maximum  retail  prices  established  during  the  base  period 
for  the  same  product  in  the  sane  are^.     Tiiis  was  done  to  give  farmers  the 
benefit  of  any  trading  situation  v/hich  might  arise  without  increasing  prices 
to  ultimate  consumers*     It  also  aims  to  permit  supplies  to  flow  freely 
from  farmer  to  processor.    Canada  from  the  first  exempted  from  price  control 
all  sales  of  afresh  fruit  and  fish. 

SEED  FROM  U.S.  TO  PLANT  5,000  ACR2S  IN  RUSSIA.    Feedstuff s,  May  2: 
linough  seeds  to  plant  more  than  5,000  acres  of  Russia's  soil  have  been 
received  by  Russian  1/ar  PjGlief,  Inc.,  since  it  launched  a  campaign  last 
month  for  seeds  to  '^lant  the  Scorched  Earth,"  Joseph  W,  Pincus,  seed 
consultant  in  charge  of  the  relief  agency's  campaign,  has  announced^ 
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EHURIGEEATCH  CJlR  UOWmiVH  SPIiHlBSD  TjP,    Maia?:et  growers  Journal,  May 
1: .  Teeth  are  'being  placed  in  the  request  of  the  Interstate  Cominerce  Com- 
mission and  the  Association  of  iinerican  that  cars  carrying  vege- 
tables and  other  perisha,hles  "be  unloaded  prompt ly»    Eiree  Hew  York  City 
firms  v/ere  cited  in  mid-^lprir.  for  failure  to  \m.load  reefers  promptly. 
Embargoes  v/ere  placed  on  shipments  of  all  commodities  moving  over  all 
railros.ds  from  all  sections  of  .the  country  going  to  these  companies,  until 
the  car  acc-umulation  was  cleared  up.    In  an  effort  to  speed  up  the  move- 
ment of  refz^igerator  cars,  the  United  Fresh- jE^ruit  &  Ifegetable  ilssociation  • 
is  distributing  at  its  cm  expense  toO, 000  copies  of  a  red,  white,-  and  • 
blue  poster  depicting  Uncle  Sam  loading  a  cannon  "ifith  shells  fashioned 
much  like  refrigerator  cars,  •  Tacked  on  the.  inside  of  cars  a.t  point  Of 
shipment,  the  posters  urge  handlers  to  .  ''G^t  this  car  unloaded  and  back  -on 
the  firing  linej^ 

TBJCK  -GPHBATOES  GOHSmATIOlT  PLAITS.    National  Provisioner,  ■ 

May  2:    Kie  mobilization,  for  the,  firs.t.  time  in  the'  U.S.,  of  the  combined 
facilitie.s  of  major  private  truck  operators  in  irorking  out  the  problems 
which  have  developed .  as  a.:  result  of  the  impact  of  critical  material  shortages 
upon  tho.priva,te  transportation  facilities  of  the  nation  v;as  accomplished 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  tran.sportation  executives  representing  major  Indus-  . 
tS'ies  dependent  upon  private,  motor  truck  trajisportations.     The  meeting  was' 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ka.tional  Council,  of.  Private  Motor 
Truck  Ov.Tiers,  Inc^,  to  complete  the  organisation  of:  the  co-soncil^s  war 
advisors^  committee  and  to  develop  a  program  for  voluntar;^'"  cooperation  in  ■  < 
the  conservation  of  rubber,  gasoline,  commeii^ial,  vehicles  and  other  vital  ' 
vrar  essentials*  ■■ 

USES  POH  "AaEICULTURA.L  BAdS"..  Victory,  May  5:    Order  M-107,  .-  .' 
which  assigns  a  preference  rsiting  of  A-2  to  purchase  orders  by  bag  manu- 
facturers, for  cotton  fabrics  suitable  for  'LigriciLltural  Bags,  "■  ha^  been 
amended  to  include  a  fevr  additional  commodities  for  which  such  agricultural 
bags  may  be  used.    2!hey  are  shellfish, ,  hops,  brewers  malt,  tobacco  and 
nursery  stock,-  ground  poultry  grit,  manufactured  and -natural  abrasive  grain,' 
and  metal  parts.- 

MOST  FAIMES  ESPAIR  MA.CHIK3IIY  EABLY.    Farm  Journal,  'May:    A  survey 
of  the  machinery  repair  work  in  Ohio,  which  might.be  considered  tj^pical  of 
most  of  the  Com  Belt  states,  indicates  that  the  majority  of  ■  fa^nners  took 
the  "early  repair  program"  seriously.    However,  in  spite  of  the  extra 
stock  of  repairs  carried  by  dealers,  there  ha-ve  been  found  shortages, 
especially  in  alloy  steel  repairs.     In  order  to  guard  against  a  serious 
shortage  next  year,  you  can  help  the  national  defense  v;ork  by  checking  yo^jir 
machinery  as  soon  as  you  have  completed  the  season*  s  work,  and  noting  on 
a  tag  fastened  to  the -machine  the  needed  parts.    Then  order  the  s-e  from 
your  dealer  v/ho  may-  have  them,  or  if  he  does  not,  he  can  order  them  for 
you  and  have  ample  time  to  get  them-  to  you  before  'they  are-  needed  urgently. 
Such  a  program  will  benefit,  the    farmer  and  the  nation. 
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DISEASS  PIEV317TIOK  AT  USDA  J^aTi^EY 'LABORATOHY.    U.S.- Egg  and  • 
Poultry  Ma^.azine,  May:    ptiring  the  past  three  years  the  Wiite  Lechom 
chickens  at  the  Regional  Poultrj''  Research  Laboratory  (East  Lansing,  Mich.) 
have  not  "been  infected  v;ith  colds,  fov;l  pox,  lar^Ti^otracheitis  or  other 
respiratory  diseases,  nor  liave  they  "been  infested  vdth  lice,  mites,  round 
v/orms  or  tape  worms.    Preodom  from  these  infectiou-s  diseases  aiid  comi.ion 
parasites  can  "be  attributed  to  management,  quarantine  measures  and  sanitary 
practices  introduced  in  the  spring  of  1939 • 

The  chickens,  v;ithout  exception,  are  "brooded  and  maintained  vdthin 
"buildings,  the  windows  and  dears  of  which  are  screened  against  flies, 
moscjuitoes  and  other  insects.    Furthermore,  sparrov/s  are  not  permitted  ^to 
'nest  nor  raise  their  young  in  or  ahout  any  of  the  "buildings.     In  addition, 
care  is  exercised  to  avoid  spilling  feed  on  the  premises  and  thus  reduce 
the  attraction  for  sparrov;s  and  other  birds  about  the  poultry  houses  and 
other  laboratory'  buildings.  .  •    .  ' 

Another  factor  that  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  possibility    of  introduc- 
ing parasites  is  the  practice  of  delivering  feed  to  the  different  houses 
through  vestibules  and  removing  droppings  and  litter  from  these  houses  in 
large  garbage  cans'vdth  covers.    All  feed  is  delivered  to  the  laboratory 
in  new  bags  and  litter  v;hich  has  not-been  exposed  to  other  poultry  nor  to 
vdld  birds  is  used.    Furthermore  all  of  the  used  litter  and  droppings  are 
burned  rather  than  used  as  maiiure  on  the  premises, 

WOD  rOR  WAR.    lTewsv:eek,  May  11:    '■/ood  research  helped  beat  the 
Zaiserl    Out  of  American  laboratories  during  the  last  war  flowed  such  de- 
velopments 9.S  improved  charcoal  for  gas  masks,  wool  alcohol,  acetone  for 
explosives,  sjid  rapid  seasoning  of  spruce  for  airplane  struts  and  spars. 
In  this  v;ar  wood  has  been  doing  ail' even  bigger  job  —  filling  the;  breach 
created  by  metals  shortages.    Three  recent  announcements  emphasized  this 
fact:    Tlie  Curtiss-Wright  Corp.  revealed  that  itd  nev;  military  ca.rgo  plane, 
almost  all  ply\rood  and  about  the  size  of  the  comme;rci£Ll  transports,-'  will 
be  built  in  a  new  plant  in  Kentucky.    Tims  the  use  of  ply\i;ood  will  draft 
cabinet  and  furniture  makers  into  the  plarie-building  program.    John  M. 
Brov.'er,  head 'of  the  ^^B's  furniture  branch,  told  a  furniture  luncheon 
group  in  Chicago  that  conversion  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  industry  to 
such  war  vroik  v^as  "imperative,**    The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  a  big 
sheet-steel  producer,  disclosed  that  it  ,was  producing  a  prefabricated  all- 
V70od  culvert,  as  "a  solution  to  the  problem  of  building  drainage  structures 
without  the  use  of  critical  materials."  • 

Wood  also  serves  such  specialized  purposes  as  the  carving  of  full- 
scale  models  of  ne\'>-type  planes  and  tanks.     In  Wichita,  Zan.,  the  Cleveland 
area,  and  other  industrial  centers,  some  designers  of  war  plants  are  build- 
ing wooden  factories  like  the  heavy- timbered  mill-tyi^e  plants  of  50  years 
ago,  but  protected  against  termites  and  fire  by  chemical  treatment  of  wood. 
In  civilian  life  the  priorities-free  matcria.1  is  replacing,  steel  in  windov; 
sashes,  filing  cabinets,  tool  boxes,  bedspring  francs,  boxcars,  sub- 
chasers, barges,  truck  bodies,  etc,  — •  a  trend,  that  v/ill  be  accelerated 
by  the  order  limiting  future  uses  of  steel.    All  this  explains  the  recent 
iS  percent  rise  in  lumber  shipments  and  the  35  percent  spurt  in  orders 
over  last  year's  level. 
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m:I  YOm  EMSHCTC.Y  MILK  PGVJEHS,    Albany  report  ,  in  American  Butter 
Eeview,  April:    Q<Dvemor  Herljert  E.  Lehman  has  signed  a  "bill  designed  to 
afford  protection  to  the  consuming  public  ■  against  contamination  of  the 
milk  supply  through  any  form  of  enemy  action.    The  State  Commissioner  of 
Health  is  empov;ered  to  place  an  embargo  on  any  portion  of  the  Nevr  York 
State  millc  supply  which  he  believes  to  be  contaminated,  v^ile  authority 
likevrise  is  granted  for  the  transfer  of  milk  from  plant  to  plant  or  from 
municipality  to  municipality  for  pasteurization,  bottling  or  sale  if  such 
measures  become  necessary. 

ARG-SUTIHA  EXPORTS  MOKS  HIBE3,  SKINS.    Poreign  Commerce  -Ifeekly,  May 
55    '^^I'gentine  export  shipments  of  hides  and  skins  in  January  increased 
57 •  9  percent  in  volume  over  Jan\iary  19^1       prices  meanv^hile  gaining  123 •  7 
percent.    Prices  of  %eavy"  and  ^light**  steer  hides  declined  about  12  pe lu- 
cent after  suspension  of  trading  when  ceiling  prices  were  imposed  by  the 
United  States.    Trading  in  "Americano"  dry  hides  was  fairly  active  because 
of  'purchasing  by  United  States  importers,    Under  the- influence  of  buying 
from  the  United  States,  Argentine  trade  in  hides  v/as  much  brisker  in  March 
than  in  February,  and  British  buyers,  too,  shov;ed  more  activity  than  in 
other  recent  months.    Prices  of  salted  hides,  however,  remained  virtually 
unchaXiged  and  seemed  to  conform  to  the  ceiling  levels  current  in  the  United 
States. 

IMPROl/H)  DIETS  IN  CHILE.    Consuners'  Guide,  May  1:    Almost  every 
sizeable  Chilean  city  has  a  popular  restaurant  where  working-<3lass  families 
may  get  low-cost  meals.    These  restaurants  also  serve  more  than  1,500,000 
meals  to  school  children  each  year.    The  popular  restaurants  are  under 
the  direction  of  a.  trained  nutritionist  who  is  secretary  of  the  National 
Nutrition  Council,    Nov;,  the  Chilean  National  Nutritional  Council  is  making 
a  dete mined  effort  to  transform  each  popular  resta\irant  into  a  people's 
school  of  nutrition.    Popular  pajnphlets  on  nutrition  are  distributed  by 
the  Ooundil  and  market  information  is  broadcast  to  families  so  they  may 
know  what  foods  are  most  economical  at  the  moment.    To  reach  rural  families, 
exliibits  on  v/heels  drive  out  to  the  villages  and  give  demonstrations  in 
village  squares    or  in  the  open  country.    The  Chilean  Army,  too,  is  a 
potent  force  for  good  nutrition.    Recruits  are  educated  in  good  diet  habits 
so  that  v;hen  they  return  to  their  homes  they  can  act  as  nutritional  emissarie 
ta  their  families  and  neighbors.  ^ 

MEXICAN  H3NSQ,UEN  PI3ER  PRODUCTION.    Foreign  Commerce  t/eekly,^  May  9: 
The  19^42  production  in  Mexico  of  staple  heneq.uen  fiber  (knoim  as  sisal 
fiber  in  the  United  States)  v;ill  amount  to  approximately  96»5S5  metric  tons, 
and  of  short  henequen  fiber  to  6,S25  metric  tons.    Of  this  total,  about 
3^S,U2S  bales  of  sisal  fiber  and  65,000  bales  of  short  fiber  may  be  avail- 
able for  export,  and  about  100,2^0  bales  vrill  be  manufactured  into  cordage, g| 
binder  twine,  cloth,  and  sacks.    There  ha,s  been  considerable  under-planting 
of  young  henequen  "hijos"  since  193^,  but  present  stimulated  interest,  | 
through  favorable  prices,-  may  bring  in  some  additional  acreage  that  has  g 
been  unworked  for  some  time.    Because  of  the  length  of  time  reqiiired  before| 
henequen  seedlings  mature,  little  increase  in  production  is  probable  before 
19^7. 
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WAR  CHANGES  STYLES  IN  SOUPS.    Business  V.^eek,  Kay  9:     In  iDanning  ready- 
to-serve  soups,  ^VKB  has  emphasized  a  trend  that  has  made  itself  felt  for 
the  past  five  years  —  a  decline  in  the  sales  of  this  variety.     The  new 
order  limits  production  to  these  types:  chicken,  chicken  gumho,  chicken 
noodle,  gumho  Creole,  consomme,  "bouillon,  tomato,  asparai^s,  spinach,  fresh 
green  pea,  clam  or  fish  chov/der,  Scotch  TDroth,  ve^eta'ble,  ve^yetahle-veGetariain 
(minus  meat),  pepper  pot,  oxtail,  mock  turtle,  country  style  chicken,  com 
chov/der,  "beef,  and  vegetable  "beef.     Such  varieties  as  cream  of  mushroom 
are  out.    So  are  "beaji  and  cream  of  potato.    '^HB  thinlis  the  housewife  can 
make  these  herself. 

Of  more  importance  to  the  industry  than  the  "ban  on  some  varieties, 
hov/ever,  is  the  requirement  that  all  soups  not  only  must  "be  condensed,  "but 
must  also  contain  certain  specific  percenta;2,'es  of  dr^^  solids  "by  vreight. 
The  various  chicken  soups  (except  country  style)  must  "be  Sfo  solids;  tomato, 
asparagus,  spinach,  and  fresh  ^-reen  pea,  "jfo*,  chov/ders,  8^;  "beef  and  vegeta'ole 
"beef,  12$o;  all  others,  10/5.    Moreover,  these  solids  must  "be  chicken,  or 
"beef,  or  fish,  .or  ve{i;eta"bles.     The  soup  can't  "be  padded  out  with  rice, 
macaroni,  i;;;round  pretzels  (a  favorite  thickener),  or  v/hatnot.     Soups  raust 
contain  these  solids,  says  \tFB  **  in  order  to  improve  their  nutritive  content." 
Credit  for  inclusion  of  this  quality  standard  in  a  priorit:^  reg^ation 
apparently  "belongs  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

ECUADOR  TO  TEST  U.S.  COTTON.    Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
May:    Fifty  pounds  of  Stoneville  No,       cotton  seed  were  recently  sent  to 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  Ecuador  f  or  e  irperimental  cultivation  in  the 
Province  of  Manahi.     This  variety  of  cotton  vras  given  careful  study  for 
several  years  "by  the  Cotton  Experimental  Station  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  vras  found  to  have  high  germinating  pov;er,  to  yield  a  good  crop,  and 
to  "be  "both  pest-resisttrnt  and  easily  adaptable  to  different  soils  and  climates. 
Its  fi'oers  are  of  a  length  similar  to  the  fioers  imported  for  Ecuador's 
cotton  textile  industry,        '  '  '  .  "/    /)  Y 

NUTRITION  PROGRESS  IN  VE1C3ZUELA.    Consumers'  Guide,  May  1:  Children's 
millc  stations,  school  lunch  programs,  and  popular  restaurants  are  spreading 
througliout  Venezuela.    A  feature  of  the  popular  restaurants  is  the  dental 
clinics  vrhich  are  ran  in  connection  with  them,     Tlie  dental  clinics,  inci** 
dentally,  are  effective  in  teaching  good  nutrition.    Men  or  v/omen  v/ho  feel 
a  tv/inge  v/hile  eating  go  to  the  dental  clinic  and  while  their  teeth  are 
filled  they  are  told  they  could  avoid  toothaches  "by  proper  diet,    I'^t  is 
a  proper  diet?    Meat,  fish,  eggs,  millr,  v.hole-grain  cereals,  and  generous 
servings  of  fruits  and  vegeta'oles.     Tlie  lesson  sticks.    Popular  lectures 
held  in  the  restaurants  underline  the  saLie  moral. 
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OPA  HOLING  OK  PUERTO  RICM  C0IT3E.    Poreign  Commerce  Weekly,  9: 
Because  of  conditions  peculiar  to  the  coffee  industt^  t)f  Puerto  Rico,  sales 
of  green  coffed  in  that  Territory  have  "been  exempted  from  Revised  Price 
Schedule  No.  50  "by  OPA.    Por  more  than  30  years  the  Puerto  Rico  coffee 
industry  has  heen  in  a  depressed  condition.    Puerto  Rico  coffee  j^rov/ers 
are  required  "by  law  to  sell  55  percent  of  their  production  for  sale  in 
the  local  market  and  are  then  at  liherty  to  sell  the  remaining  U5  percent 
for  export.    There  is  no^^r  an  aggregate  subsidy  of  h  cents  per  pound  on 
coffee  sold  for  export, 

ODT  CAUiS  POR  NATION-WIDE  TRAtiSPORT  ORGArflZATION^^^^^  Victory;  5:... 
Joseph  B.  Eastman^  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  has  .•. 
called  for  immediate  organization  of  a  Nation-wide  v/ar  transT)ortation  pro-", 
gram.  The  call  was  issued  simultaneously  to  the  governors  of  every  State'  , 
and  to  the  mayors  and  other  chief  executives  of  every  town  ajid  city,  with  .... 
a  population  of  10,000  or  more.  Plans  also  are  under  way  to  mo'bilize  the!', 
smaller  communities  and  rural -areas  in  the  first  systematic  drive  to  .get 
the  most  efficient  service  possible  from  the' country' s  passenger,  trans.porta- 
tion  facilities*  *■        ^  .  '  V 

TIES  TEXTILE  MILLS  NOW  lUKB  COTTON  PRODUCTS.    Business  Week','  May. 9:  ^ 
One  hranch  of  the  tire  industry  v/hich  has  hardly  missed  a  "beat  sincd  civilian 
prodiiction  of  tires  was  stopped  is  its  textile  mills.    Like  carpet  and  rug 
manufacturers. ^^^hose  looms  are  now  "being  converted  to  the  production  of 
heavj''  duck  for  the  armed  services,  tire  textile  mills  are  spinning  yam 
and  weaving  various  weiglits  of  cotton  fabrics  for' military  purposes..'  Of  . 
the  five  textile  mills  o\med  by  U.S.  Rubber  Co.,  .three  are  now  working  at 
capacity  on  duck  for  war  production,  and  the  other  two  are  still  making 
cord  to  supply  the  company's  plants  for  essential  military  tires..  Previously 
the  products  of  U.S.  Rubber's  textile  division  were  limited  to  cord  for 
tire  plies  and  to  fabrics,  for  chafer  strips.     These  products  require  a 
large  capacity  of  carding  and  spinning  but  a  comparatively  .small- number  of 
looms  for- vieaving. ,  Accordingly,  v;hen  civilian  tiTe  production  stopped,  . 
m.0 re  looms  \7ere  bought  and  old  loorais -1^^ere  resurrected  from  storage,  re- 
conditioned, and  rushed  into  service. 

•  FOOPSTUPES  AH3  WE3AP0NS.'  Editorial  in  Poultry!  Tribune, .' May;  ~  ChaiJv 
man  Donald  Nelson,  in  a  recent  speech,  said  our  courageous  American  fighters 
. /^'have  shov/n  that  if  we  at  home  give  them  just  a  5O-5O  chance^  by  providing 
them  vjith  .weapons .  and  the  support  they  need,  they  will  do  the  rest." 
Nelson  may  have  been  thinking  primarily  of  instrjments  that  deal  out  death, 
v/hen  he  referred  to  weapons,  but  aren't  foods  that  help,  .maintain  strength 
and  virility  weapons,  'too'?  ■  -      "  ' 

.  •  Secretarjr  of  Agriculture  Wickard  summed  it  up.  well,  vrhen  he  .  wrote,  . 
^ood  will  win  the  war  and  write  the  peace,"    One  of  hi's  ^ble  assistants, 
Roy  F.  Hendricks  on,  Agricultural  Marketing  Ad^ninistrator,  said  recently, 
"The  underfed  have  little  to  sacrifice,  even  less  of  strength  to  meet; 
reverses,  and  they  cannot  see  where  public  leadership  is  any  great  shakes 
so  far  as  its.  value  to  them  is  concerned.    Such  group.s  v/itli  lis.tless  . 
purpose  constitute  sectors  as  vulnerable  on  the  home  front  as  v/puld  a,, 
fever-stricken  regiment,  on  a  battle  line,"  •  Remaiks  like  these  from,  our 
high  officials  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate  they  recognize 
1;he  importance  of  food  as  a  v/eapon  in  defense,  as  v;ell  as  in  offense. 
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CmiSTRY  IN  WAH' PRODUCTION.    Jarm  Journal,  May:    \(hen  a  bomb  exploded 
in  the  throat  of  that  Japanese  battleship  last  December  modem  chemistry 
was  in  action.     So  ^^rere  farm  prodiocts.     The  foremost  monition  is  smokeless 
povAier,    Sii^r  and  cereal  crops  yield  the  alcohol.    Cotton  and  v;ood  provide 
the  cellulose.    Chemistry*  supplies  the  nitrogen  ?Jid  the  processes  for  turn- 
ing them  into  powder.    Chemistry  manufactures  fertilizers,  and  fertilizers 
are  responsible  for  15^  of  the  nation's  total  food  production.    Only  throii^li 
chemistry  is  it  possible  to  reinforce  rations  with  the  vitamins  v/hich,  but 
for  chemistry,  would  be  unlniown.    The  shortage  of  metals  is  stimulating 
progress  toward  planes  of  plastic.     Chemical  manufacture  and  agriculture 
together  pro\'lde  the  tons  of  superior  glue  from  soybean  protein  v/hich  make 
possible  the  plyi^/ood  plan©  —  and  the  v^hole  plyv;ood  industry. 

PLA.  TO  PROMOTE  PEBSIAJT  LIMES.    Citrus  Industry,  May:    For  the  first 
time 'Florida's  Persian  lime  grov/ers  will  aggressively  seek  to  broaden  the 
market  for  their  product  this  year,  according  to  the  Florida  Citrus  Com- 
mission,    This  year's  crop  of  Persian  limes  is  25/5  to  ^0^  larger  than  last 
year.;.  It  is  felt  that  with  reduced  off-shore  supplies  from  the  West  Indies 
.and  other  producing  areas,  plus  the  fact  that  this  year  Florida's  lime  crop 
will  be  governed    "by  the  same  rigid  maturity  lav7S  as  administered  by  the 
Florida  Citrus  Commission  on  other  Florida  citrus  fruits,  Florida's  larger, 
Juicier  Persian  limes  v:ill  go  a  long  way  this  year  toward  broadening  the 
market. 

CO-OP  SPRAY  RiaS  CUT  PAINTING  COSTS.    Hoosier  Famer,  May:  Cooperative 
associations  in  Indiana  operate  25  paint  spraying  machines.     The  program 
grew  out  of  the  Knox  County  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Association  vrhich 
pioneered  this  service  with  a  paint  spra,y  rig  purchased  in  19^1.     This  pro- 
gram "caught  on**  in  other  cooperatives  over  the  state  because  it  offered 
an  opportunity  to  cut  the  expense  and  man-hours  involved  in  farm  maintenance 
at  a  time  when  a  shortage  of  farm  labor  malces  this  an  important  item. 
Operators  and  managers  from  the  25  counties  met  recently  to  get  a  short 
course  in  the  use  of  this  equipment  from,  the  Knox  county  experts,  and  now 
they  are  busy  saving  farmers  from  30  to  55  percent  in  the  cost  of  putting 
on  the  paint, 

BRITISH  TO  T::ST  SOYBFAN  GRITS  AS  SAUSAGS  FILL3R.    Feedst^affs,  Ifey 
2:    An  experiment  which  eventually  may  lead  to  extensive  exports  of  domestic 
soybeans  for  use  in  Britain  as  ersatz  sausage  filling,  replacing  because 
of  comparative  cheapness^  some  of  the  demrjnds  on  American  poric  products, 
shortly  v;ill  be  launched  by  the  British  government.     Sbybeian  grits  have 
been  sent  to  England  for  experimental  purposes.    High  protein  and  fat  content 
of  soybeans  has  been  recognized  for  years  by  the  Germans.    British  nutri* 
tionists  are  not  as  yet  certain  how  they  will  treat  the  beans.     Some  experts 
on  nutrition  hold  the  soybean  protein  and  fat  content  to  be  equal  if  not 
superior  to  meat.     In  fact,  one  nutritionist  here  said  proper  handling  of 
soybeajis  in  sausage  or  in  other  groun.d  meats  v/ould  be  virutally  unnoticed, 
'though  Amdrican  laws  v.-ould  bar  such  use  here  as  "ad-jlteration.  " 

NEi;  CROPS  FOR  COLOI-rBIAN  L.INAI'A  ZOlHi.    Agriculture  in  the  Americas, 
May:    Diversification  of  farming  is  reported  under  consideration  for  Co- 
lombia's Santa  Marta  banana  zone,  since  the  banana  industr;.^  has  been  hard 
hit  by  sigatoka  disease,  the  loss  of  European  markets,  and  lack  of  suitable 
credit  facilities,    A  recent  survey  shov;ed  that  conditions  in  the  area  are 
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favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  grape and  there: are  also  prospects  for 
the  growth  of  rice,  peanuts,  and  coconuts. 

"STORE  CUPBOAEDS"  FOR  BRITAIN'S  POOD.    London  correspondence^ in '1'. 
Journal  of  American  Medical  Association,  May  2:    Tlie  British  G-overmneni;  : 
has  succeeded  in  ensuring  that  the  people,  though  rationed, ' have  sufficient 
food.    Ample  precautions  have  heen  taken  against  destruction  of  . food  supplies 
"by  enemy  action.    The  htmdredth  "store  cupboard"-  single  storied  buildings 
each  covering  an  area  of  25»000  square  feet  —  has  been  completed,  and  forty 
more,  the  beginning  of  a  new  program  of  one  himdred  and  tv;enty~seven.,.  have 
been  put  in  hand.    The  store  cupboard.s  are  camouflaged  buildings  of  pre-, 
fabricated  steel  i^rith  concrete  floors,  brick  walls,  steel  and  corrugated 
asbestos  roofs.     They  8.re  dotted  about  the  country,     Tlie  hundred  completed 
take  something  like  1,000,000  tons  of  the  nation's  rese^rve  food- and  rav; 
supplies.    They  were  completed  In  eight  months  and  each  cost  $50,000., 

rESDSTUTFS  PUBLICATION  PSATURES  FIT.     The  May  2  issue  of  Feedstuffs 
is  a  IiTartime  Production  Number,  containing  the  follov;ing  statement  from 
Secretary  Ifickard:    "The  season  just  ahead  is  the  most  critical  in  the 
history  of  American  Agriculture.     "The  nation  has  given  farmers  a  war  assign- 
ment in  v/hich  they  must  not  fail       the  production,  of  foods  needed  by  this 
country  and  the  United  Nations  in  their  fight  for  freedom.     The  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  feed  share  the  responsibility  v;ith  farmers  for  producing 
more  meat,  more  milk,  and  more  eggs  than  ever  have  been  produced  before  in 
a  single  year.     "The  farmers  of  the  na.tion  have  accepted,  the  responsibility 
of  meeting  these  greatly  increased  production  goals,  and  they  have  accepted 
with  the  full  knov/ledge  that  there  will  be  msmy  difficulties  in  the  way. 
■.The  feed  industry  can  make  an  important  contribution  to  the  i\rar  effort  by 
seeing  to  it  that  ample  supplies  of  feed  are  alvrays  available  to  farmers 
at  prices  in  line  v/ith  the  actua.1  cost  of  processing  and  distribution. 
"Increased  production  of  livestock  products  is  vital  to  this  nation  and 
the  United  Nations". 

-  TO  PROMOTE  PISH  IN  PUERTO  RICAN  DIET.    Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  May 
9?    As  one  step  in  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Plan  to  improve  living  stands 
ards  in  the  West  Indies,  Puerto  Rico  pro-poses  to  establish  its  o\m  deep-sea 
fishing  industry.    The  sum  of  $1,500,000  has  been  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  8.nd  Agriculture  .  of  that  island  with  which  to  crea.te 
a  large-scale  fishermen's  cooperative,  to  purchase  boats  and  fishing  gear, 
ajid  to  install  refrigeration  and  other  shore  eq.uipment.    This  step,  it  is 
hoped,  will  go  a  long  way  tov/ard  creating  a  self-sufficient  food  supply 
for  the  island's  population  of  more  than  2,000,000. 

These  experiments  are  being  follov/ed  v;ith  great  interest  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the.  other.  Americas,  since  an  abundant  and  cheap  suppler  of 
fresh  fish  v/ill  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  problems  of  malnutrition  and 
unbalanced  diet.    Fisheries  as  -a  l^.rge-scale  source  of  food  and  commercial 
byproducts  have  never  been  developed  in  Central  and  South  America  as  they 
have  been  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 

MAXIMUl^  USE  OF  FAR14  MACHINERY.    War  Letter  for  Agriculture.,  May  1: 
USDA  War'Boa.rds  arc  being  encouraged  to  make  pla,ns  early  vrhich  will  result 
in  the  greatest  possible  use  of  farm  machinery  in  lSh2,    Especially  important 
is  the  need  for  getting  maximum  use  of  combines  and  other  harvesting  machiner; 
Increase  in  the  use  of  combines  v/ill  decrease  the  amoijnt  of  binder  .Itwine  . 
needed  this  year,  I 
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Washington.  D.C..  May  lU,  I9U2 

V/2ATHER        CHOPS.    Weekly  Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin,  May  I3:  In 
much  of  the  persistently  dry  eastern  area  rainfall  v/as  insufficient  rjid 
moisture  is  "badly  needed,  especially  from  the  Potomac  Valley  southv;ard. 
Rains  improved  the  forest-fire  situation,  but  dro'j^iit  is  still  v/idespread 
from  Mississippi  and  central  Tennessee  eastward  and  northeastward  to  the 
middle  Atlamtic  area.     In  the  Ohio  Valley  soil  was  improved  "by  rain. 
Warm,  sunny  vreather  would  "be  helpf'il  throughout  the  central  third  of  the  - 
coiintry.    Parm  v/ork  made  good  progress,  except  in  some  drier  southeastern 
sections  and  parts  of  the  interior  v^here  fields  continue  too  wet. 

In  the  eastern  Ohio  Valley  recent  rains  improved  v/inter  v:he at,  especially 
in  drier  sections.     Scattered  rains  were  helpful  in  Northeastern  States, 
"but  in  the  Southeast  continued  dryness  has  "boen  unfavora"ble.     In  the 
principal  winter  v:heat  "belt  conditions  continue  favora'ble.    Seeding  of 
spring  wheat  is  nearly  completed  and  the  crop  is  doing  well  generally  

Com  needs  warmth  in  interior  valleys  and  drier  weather  in  nj-my  places 

to  facilitate  planting  which  made  only  fair  progress   In  the  Cotton 

Belt    normal  warmth  prevailed  in  more  eastern  and  Vi^estem  portions,  "but 
temperatures  v;ere  su'bnormal  in  central  portions,  especially  the  north- 
central.    Rainfall  was  light  or  lacking  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  "but 
was  moderate  to  heavy  in  many  v/estern  parts  of  the  helt.     In  the  Southeast;^ 
truck  gardens,  and  miscel?,aneous  crops  need  rain,  v/ith  condition  x^oor  to 
fair  in  extensive  areas.     In  north-central  States  there  was  damage  from 
frosts  to  tender  truck.    Improvement  was  noted  in  Texas,  "but  in  many 
v/estem  areas  there  were  extensive  reports  of  frosts,  out  damage  was  not 
severe.    Pruit  prospects  continue  good  in  most  localities,  "but  citrus 
groves  need  rain  in  Plorida.    Past^Jires  need  rain  in  the  Southeast  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  "but  elsev/here  in  the  East  they  are  in  fairly  good  condition. 
Pastures  and  ranges  are  in  gocdto  excellent  condition  in  most  of  the  West. 
Livestock  are  in  fair  to  good  shape. 

niTERSTATS  TRADE  BARRIERS.    United  States  News,  May  I5 :  State 
governments  v;ere  told  to  remove  local  legal  "barriers  that  hamper  the  v/ar 
effort  or  face  federal  intervention,    A  meeting  of  State  representatives 
heard  civilian  and  militar:^'  authorities,  from  President  Roosevelt  down, 
spell  out  tlie  complaints:    Regulations  on  the  size,  weight  and  height  of 
tnacks  v^hich  o'b struct  ha,uling;  restrictions  on  the  length  of  freight  trains 
which  slov;  do;^  transportation;  local  "building  codes  which  require  excessive 
use  of  critical  materials;  dairy  regulations  v/hich  hamper  milk  purchases 
for  the  Army,  ajid  "make  work"  union  rules  v/hich  waste  skilled  la'bor. 
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ASGEITTINE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PLAN.    Consme rs «  Guide,  May  1:    A  typical 
Itinch  served  to  children  in  an  Argentina  school  l-unci... program  includes  a 
vegetable  and  rice  soup,  a  meat  dish,  "bread  ajad  hutter,  and  raw  or  cooked- 
fruit.    About  ho  percent  of  the  cost  of  an  extensive  program  of  school 
meals  is  borne  by  Oovemment  agencies,  while  60  percent  of  the  cost  is 
supplied  by  parent  organizations.    An  important  part  of  the  food  served 
In  school  lunches  is  produced  in  school  gardens  operated  by  parents  and 
students.    Schools  located  far  from  main  railroads  or  main  highv/ays,  are 
centers  of  education  for  parents  as  well  as  children.    In  1939  some  kind 
of  meal  was 'served  at  school  to  628,709  school  children  in  Argentina  by 
public  and  private  organizations,  including -the  ^Cup  of  Milk"  and  "Crumb 
of  Bread"  societies. 

Part  of  the  Job  of  Argentina's  Army  is  to  feed  school  children.  !'/here 
Army  barracks  are  nearby,  school  children  troop  off.  to  them  for  lunch.- 
IVhere  the  barraxjks  are  not  conveniently  located,  mobile  canteens  deliver 
hot  meals  to  a  school.    Ihis  x-ray  Jl  hundred  'school  children  get  hot  meals 
daily.    One  school  lunch  history,  sums  up  the  program's  achievements.  At 
a  school  6  days  by  ship  from  Buenos  Aires,  2€!0  kilometers  from  the  nearest 
railroad,  in  a  region  where  the  diet  commonly  excluded  green  vegetables 
and  where  none  v/as  grov/n,  a  school  teacher  got  his  students'  parents  to 
help  him  with  a  school  garden.    As  a  result  everyone  in  the  region  now 
grows  and  eats  green  garden  vegetables,  and  a  greatly  improved  school  lunch 
is  served  at  a  cost  to  the  government  of  only       jper  month. 

IHM;  DT  MAHKET  TOR  U.S.  COTOT  YABITS.    Foreign  Commerce  Weekly, 
May  9 J    Eire  manufacturers  of  hosiery  and  cotton  piece  goods  desire  to 
import  cotton  yams  from  the  United  States,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  trajasport  these  shipments  on  Irish  ships.    During  19^  imports 
of  cotton  yams  amounted  to  between  10,000,000  and  12,000,000  pounds,  of 
which  approximately  6,000,000  pounds  \^rent  to  the  weaving  trade,  3»000,000 
to  hosiery  mills,  and  the  remainder  to  thread,  t\\rine,  and  sack  mamifacturers. 
About  90  percent  of  the  yam  supplied  was  received  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  the  qiuota  has  now  been  drastically  reduced,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  supplies  from  other  sources. 

LOCAL  DELIVERIES  CURTAILED  TO  SAVE  EQUIPMENT?.    Victory,  May  5: 
Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Director  of  Defense  Transportation,  has  issued  a  general 
order  curtailing  local  delivery  services  as  a  means  of  conserving  trans- 
portation facilities  and  equipment.    The  order  prohibits  most  special 
deliveries  and  "call^-backSj^"  aaid  lim.its  the  number  of  deliveries  and  the 
mileage  of  local  delivery  carriers.    Effective  May  15»  local  carriers  are 
forbidden  to  make  any  special  deliveries  except  to  hospitals  and  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  and  except  emergency  deliveries  of  siQDplies 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  health,  life  and  safety. 

.  ..    .    LIGHTtfEIOHT  C0NCE3TE.    Business  I'/eek,  May  9:    One  of  the  most  recent  1 
substitutes  for  critical  building  supplies. in  England  is  a  concrete-like  | 
■product  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  sawdust  and  is  called  Nashcrete 
for  its  inventor,  T.P.  Hash.    Advantages  claimed  for  Nashcrete  over  ordinary 
concrete  are  that  it  is  considerably  lighter,  that  it  can  be  sav/ed  or  nailed 
like  wood.    Another  advantage,  from  a  British  production  standpoint,  is 
that  the  material  is  so  light  that  women  can  do  most  of  the  work,  including 
tending  concrete  mixers. 
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PUHTTS  AND  lULAPJA  COITTROL.    Journal  of  American  Mr^dical  Associ- 
ation, May  2:    Plsjit  scientists  may  aid  in  the  control  of  malaria  "by  de- 
termining the  relation  of  each  type  of  plant  to  anopheline  propagation 
and  "by  devising  methods  for  holding  o'bjectiona'ble  species  in  check.  An 
example  of  this  type  of  v;ork  is  described  in  a  recent  report  on  plant 
investl^^ations  carried  on  "by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  during  the 
summers  of  1937  to  I9U0.    One  object  of  this  study  was  to  minimize  the 
"breeding  of  mosquitoes  through  proper  preparation  and  maintenance  of 
reservoirs.    The  study  of  o'bnoxious  plajits  is  fundrj^ental  to  adequate 
maintenance  of  reservoirs  and  pennits  an  intensive  campaign  to  prevent  or 
limit  the  colonization  of  certain  critical  species.     The  importance  of 
aquatic  and  semiaquatic  vegetation  and  of  flotage  in  connection  vdth  the 
problem  of  malaria  control  in  the  Southeastern  States  has  been  emphasized. 
The  attention  being  paid  to  this  aspect  of  the  problem  by  plant  scientists 
constitutes  a  significant,  albeit  inconspicuous,  service  in  the  interest 
of  public  health, 

LUMBER  IN  THE  >/AR  EFFORT.    Farm  Journal,  May:    Lumber  is  one  war 
product  that  has  been  neither  too  little  nor  too  la.te.    The  government  made 
almost  impossible  demands.     It  had  to  have  lumber  for  v;hole  army  camps 
delivered  on  the  spot  vrithin  three  weeks  —  it  suddenly  had  to  have  keel 
timbers,  108  feet  long,  for  mine-sweepers  —  it  had  to  h5.ve  wood  trusses 
130  feet  long  to  replace  steel  beams  in  supporting  roofs  for  vast  annories, 
hangars  and  the  mold  lofts  v/here  whole  sections  of  ships  are  laid  out. 
It  got  them  all.    Meanwhile  count r:,'  l-omber  dealers  received  almost  all 
types  of  lumber  they  needed. 

Partly  this  v.'as  because  the  lumber  industry  v;as  over-equipped  260^ 
with  savmills  before  the  v;ar.    Partly  it  was  due  to  nev;  ''panzer"  machinery 
brought  into  the  v;oods.    It  used  to  take  two  good  men  tv/o  hours  to  topple 
a  big  tree  with  a  cross-cut  sav/.    Nov;  they  set  a  po'.^^er  sav/  up  against  it 
and  let  *er  go,  and  the  giant  crashes  in  just  IS  minutes.     Then  there 
are  the  huge  caterpillar  .-tractors,  powerful  as  a  medium  tank,  and  the 
"Blue  Ox"  truck.    Building  the  cantorjnents  v/as  the  biggest  carpentry  Job 
in  history,  yet  an  even  bigger  Job  of  camp  building  lies  ahead.  Just 
packaging  v;ar  materials  talces  tremendous  amounts  of  v/ood  and  paper.  To 
crate  a  big  airplane  requires  as  much  lumber  as  a  five-room  house. 

AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAI^  IN  PANAIU.    B^jdletin  of  the  Pan  Americoji  Union, 
May:    At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Agriculture  (Junta 
Nacional  de  Agricultura)  of  Panama,  it  v;as  decided  that  orders  for  agri- 
cultural tools  and  etjuipnent  amounting  to  $2^0,000  would  be  placed  in  the 
United  States,  in  furthei-ance  of  the  Government's  ai'^riciilturnl  inten- 
sification program  for  the  financing  of  v;hich  a  total  sum  of  $1,000,000 
has  been  allocated. 

In  connection  with  the  agric^altural  program,  the  cooperation  of 
teachers-  and  professors  is  being  sought  to  v;age  a  campaign  of  education 
in  the  interior  of  the  co^antry.     Teachers  are  being  aaked  to  help  in  edu- 
cating the  campesino  (countr;>Tnaii)  as  to  the  purposes  behind  the  intensified 
agricultural  program  and  likevdse  the  significance  of  the  war  and  its 
problems. 
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BJiACKOUTS,  FOR  POULTHY  imiS.    Poultry  Tribune,  May:    A  v/ell  planned 
T3lackout  system  f or  the 'j)*6ultry  farm  will  ena"ble  tlie  hens  to  keep  on  v/ith 
their  vital  task  of  food  production  without  interraption,  according  to 
the  members  of  the  poultry  blackout  committee  for  New  Hampshire  appointed 
i^ecently  by  the  directors  of  the  New  Hampshire  Poultry  Grrov/ers  Associa- 
tion.   Their  suggested  program  of  reaMness  for  poultry  farms  inclulos 
the  f oil ov;ing  points;    1.  Blackout  all  working  rooms,    2,  Arrange  to  cut 
off  all  light  circuits  by  throwing  switches  for  both  laying  and  brooding 
pens  and  all  outside  yard  lights.    3*  "^^se  care  not  to  upset  the  routine 
of  layers,  and  breeding  hens  by  cutting  off  lights.         Avoid  use  of  night 
lights  on  poultry  farms.    5,  Mark  out  plainly  the  night  chore  routes,  so 
that  the  men  can  do  their  chores  in  a  blackout  safely, 

ITORTHWEST  SUTTHETIC  EDBBER  mXJSTET  PEOPOSSD.    Business  Week,  May 
9:    The  Bonneville-Grrand  Coulee  Pov/er  Administration  is  preparing  to  lead 
a  strong  campaign  for  establisliment  of  a  large  synthetic  rubber  industry 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.    Opening  gan  in  the  synthetic  rubber  drive  will 
be  the  filing  of  an  exhaustive  report  completed  last  month  by  Bonneville 
engineers.    This  report  will  include  specific  recommendations  on  processes, 
raw  materials,  production  quotas,  plant  locations,  and  investment  require- 
ments.   The  report,  emphasizes  the  possibility  of  making  Buna  S  rubber  with 
materials  already  available  or  which  caji  be  produced  in  the  region. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCSS  ELECTS  MEMBERS.    Science  Service 
release,  April  2^5:    T\-ro  men  whose  scientific  efforts  in  peace-time  have 
done  much  toward  preparing  the  nation  for  its  present  all-out  war  effort 
are  among  the  I5  newly  elected  members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
They  are  Dr.  Lyman  J.  Briggs,  director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
and  Dr,  Thomas  Midgley,  Jr.,  of  Worthington,  Ohio,  petroleum  chemist  v/ho 
developed  tetra  ethyl  lead  gasoline.    Election  as  Foreign  Associate  of 
the  Academy,  one  of  the  higiiest  honors  in  American  science  that  can  be 
conferred  on  a  foreigner,  went  this  year  to  only  one  person,  a  Chinese: 
Dr.  Robert  K.  S.  Lim  of  Peiping  Union  Medico.1  College, 

N.Y.C.  EIC3RG-ENCY  POOD  DISTRIBUTION.    Butchers*  Advocate,  May  6: 
The  Marketmen's  Associa.tion  of  the  Port  of  Nev;  York  is  completing  plans 
for  relocation  of  markets  in  event  of  enemy  action.    Designed  to  keep 
up  a  constant  flow  of  food  surpplies  into  the  metropolitan  area  should 
bombing  or  fire  disrupt  usual  services,  the  plan  provides  for  five  alternate 
locations  for  food  supply  houses.    Research  figures  show  that  an  average 
of  U.6  lbs.  of  all  kinds  of  food  are  eaten  each  day  by  every  person  in 
the  Metropolitan  area.    This  means  that  over  27t000  tons  of  food  must 
reach  our  food  distributors  every  day,  via  railroads,  boats  and  trucks 
on  various  traffic  lanes. 

CAFFEINE  PROM  MAIE.    Agriculture  in  the  Americas,  May:    A  factory  : 
has  been  established  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  for  the  extraction 
of  caffeine  from  mate,  the  tea  of  South  America.    It  is  estimated  that 
the  factory  i/d.11  use  6,000  kilograms  of  mate  per  day  and  will  produce  60 
kilograms  of  caffeine,  enough  to  meet  about  half  the  caffeine  consumption 
of  the  entire  country. 
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VALUE  OF  PEDERAX  EESSARCK,    Article  in  Pree  World,  May:     The  re- 
turns on  research  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  usur^lly  appear  in  the  form 
of  social  dividends,  hence  the  actual  monetary"  value  of  its  projects  is 
extremely  difficult  to  appraise,    Kowevel*,  some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  calc"alate  the  return  on  investments  in  basic  research.    For  inst^mce, 
it  has  been  estimated  very  conservatively  that  the  returns  on  research 
projects  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  represent  about  $5^0 
for  everj^  dollar  invested.    On  the  other  hand,  figures  prepared  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  British  Depe.rtment  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research 
indicated  tliat  there  was  an  average  return  on  the  pound  spent  of  SCO  pe3>» 
cent  per  year,  though  in  favorable  cases  this  figure  rose  to  10,000  per- 
cent, just  as  it  sometimes  does  in  Washington,  D.C,     The  paradox  is  that 
so  profitable  an  investment  as  basic  research  has  been  chronically  ojid 
habitually  short  of  funds  for  many  years.     This  has  been  because  the 
moneta.r;''  returns  v^ere  not  easily  calculated,  whereas  themonQt&ry  returns 
of  applied  research  quickly  became  evident  in  a  firm's  profits  and  could 
be  computed  v/ith  reasonable  accuracy, 

POST-\M  FLAMING.    Article  in  Christian  Century,  May  6:    If  we 
are . to  gain  anything  substantial  from  this  war  it  must  be  this.    As  a 
result  of  war  production  v/e  shall  increase  the  capacity  of  both  our 
industrial  and  agricultural  machines,    \Je  shall  have  both  running  at 
top  output  v/ith  maximum  employment.    This  vre  can  do  by  government  financing 
and  so  long  as  we  produce  primarily  the  supplies  and  equipment  required 
for  the  efficient  destruction  of  human  life  and  property.    \'^y  can  we  not 
do  the  same  sort  of  thing  at  pgnce  in  the  field  of  consumer  goods? 

The  National  Re  source  s/Soart^s^fight  nov;  attacking  this  important 
problem.     Technology  has  enabled  us  to  p.fford  v/aste.    Yet  surpluses  are 
actually  the  assets  of  our  civilization.     The  need  for  an  enriched  life 
and  culture  can  be  used  to  release  the  social  and  teclinological  energy 
req.uired  to  produce  the  things  v;hich  will  fulfill  that  need  quite  as 
surely  as  can  the  need  for  instruments  of  destruction  excite  increased 
production  by  extra-economic  processes.     In  its  booklet,   "After  Defense 
l^hat?"  the  Board  has  outlined  its  major  objectives. 

STEAM  BATH  FOR  HOG  HOUSES.    Country  Gentleman,  May:  A    steam  bath 
for  svdne  farrovdng  houses  is  the  latest  innovation  in  controlling  round- 
worms and  other  parasites.    An  outfit  vras  developed  by  Edv/ard  E.  Freeman, 
who  has  used  it  for  two  years  on  his  Illinois  farm.     The  University  of 
Illinois  borrovred  it  for  a  demonstration.    Freeman  mounted  an  old  stationary 
boiler  on  a  pair  of  rubbe3>.tired  wheels,  with  small  steel  vrheels  in  front. 
Its  capacity  is  U50  gallons,  enough  to  last  2-^-  to  3  hours  of  steaming. 
Heretofore  cleaning  has  been  accom:nlished  by  scrubbing  with  lye  in  boiling 
v/ater,  1  pound  to  30  gallon^ .    Freeman's  steam  bath,  '-/hich  also  ^irovides 
heat  necessary  to  kill  roundv/orm  eggs,  is  quicker  and  easier. 
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fkm  TO  MROT.    United  States  Nev/s,  May  I5:    Agriculture  Secretary 
Vickard  warned  that  war  strains  on  the  nation's  transport  system  are  plac- 
ing "serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  getting  food  to  America  consumer?.*^ 
The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  prohibited  grain  shipments  over  the 
Great  Lakes  except  "by  special  permit,  in  order  to  assure  cargo  space  for 
iron  ore.  • 

HUBEBR  IN  TEE  tiTAR  PHOOEAM.    Farm  Journal,  May:    A  "battleship  uses 
150,000  pounds;:  of  rnibher  (as  much  as  there  is  in  10,000  automobile  tires); 
a  medium  tank,  1,750  pounds.    Bullet-proof  gas  tanlcs  on  one  of  the  feuned 
"flying  fortresses"  take  over  1,200  pounds.    Each  tire  .on.  the  main  landing 
wheel  of  the  U.S.  Army  B~19  bomber  weighs  half  a.  ton.    Tires  are  being 
made  for  planes,  tracks,  patrol  cars,  jeeps,  motorcycles,  gun  carriages  - 
and  other  pieces  of  mobile  military  egiiiplnent.    Other  specialized  rubber 
products  being  turned  out  for  war  include  barrage  balloons,  flotation  bags, 
moisture-proof  packages  for  rations,  gas  masks,  bulletproof  gas  tanks, 
paraxJhute  seats,  lighting  buoys  for  seaplanes,  and  so  on. 

:  !  INSECTICIDAL  TIMTS,  M  THE  AI^HICAS.    An  -article  W  this  title.  In 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  May,  says:    In  the  v/orld-wide  search 
for  insecticides,  men  have  found  over  1,200  plants  whose  roots,  leaves, 
flowers,  •^ood,  seeds,  bark,  or  essential  oils  are  said  to  be  fa,tal  to  insects 
of  one  kind  or  another,'    The  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are -the ' 
natural  habitat  of  majiy  of  these  insecticidal  plants.    The  discovery,  in 
recent  years,  of  one  plant  after  another  that  has  commercial  insecticidal 
value  suggests  there  .must  still  remain  in  Latin  America  a  significant 
nmber  of  insecticidal  plants  which  are  as  yet  unknown  in  commercial  channels 
The  discovery  of  these  plants,  which  is  sure  to  come  in  time,  will  be  vital 
to  the  agricultural  programs  of.  our.  American  Republics. 

In  Haiti  the 'pepper  is  used  to  discourage  ants  from  pillaging  seed- 
beds and  bitterbush  is  used  as  a  general  insecticide.    The  people  of  that 
country.'  employ,  the  roots  of  the  vetiver  plant  in  wardrobes  to  discourage 
clothes  moths.    Vetiver  root  is  also  used  in  Haiti  to  destroy  plant  lice 
and  bedbugs.  .,  The  cucaracha  herb  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala  is  a  promising 
insecticidal,  plant.  .  As.  yet  it  is  of  value  only  in  local  village  commerce, 
where  it.  is  bartered  in  the  market  places  in  small  amounts.    G-roiond  to  a 
pov/der  it  is  effective  in  destroying,  head  lice  and  cockroaches.    Just  as 
ceda7>-\n,od  chests  are  used  for  the  storage  of  valuable  clothing  to  protect 
it  from- thp  moths  and'other  destructive  insects,  so,  too,  are  boxes  made 
of  -I^e.st.  itndi^n.  q.us.ss,ia  wood  used  for  that  purpose,    (rood  fly  paper  can  be? 
made  ox*  bictiing;  paper:  soaked  in  a  sugared  extract  of  that  wood.  An 
insec uici(3(^ ,mad9  !f rom  an;  infusion  of  quassia  chips  is  sometimes  used  to- '  ' 
.pro :';.9C t .. -thi , hop- p3 xit . ;  ' . U'icaragixans  are  said  to  use  as  in3e?';ilcidbs'  •'  " •■ " 
"pri-.i£-3aio^a«  ^  ajjd' ''zbrrillo.  "    In  Venezuela  rosemary,  bay-^r-t-ii  .?ii  of   '  ' 
Pimenta  acriSf  and  oil' of  eucalyptus  are  all  common  insect ijl'dos-/'  The  ' 
giaiir-  .aatts,  •''.a:,]j.j.  j-a:^as, "  of  Cuba  are  repo.rted  to  be  repelled  bjr  tho  Datura 
arb.oroa,,.  which, that  ccjntry.    These  are  only  a  few  of-  the  hundreds 
of  plants  u&ea.  as.  insecticides  in  isolated  communities  throughout  the 
length  ajiS,  bread Tsh  of  our  hemisphere.  .  '  .  •       v ' 

v.  :.;:  .  save:.  .COSPISTIO  COHTADISES.-  Victo-r2.%  May  5:    American  women  can' help 
the  war  effort  by  saving  the,  increasinglj^  precious  metal  containers  in  " 
which  they  buy  their  lipsticks,  their  toiletries,  and  other  be aiity  aids." 
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USES  OF  CACAO-LITER  OIL.    A^rlculturo  in  tho  Americas,  May:  Prom 
Brazil  comes  nev.'s  of  tho  use  of  oil  from  the  liver  of  the  cacao,  a  Brazilian 
fish,  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil  in  the  preparation  of  concentrated 
fattening  foods  for  animals.    Other  uses  of  cocao  oil,  as  reported  "by  the 
Sao  Paulo  Department  of  Agriculture,  include  soap  and  candle  manufacture, 
tanning,  and  as  a  luhrlcating  oil  v:hen  comhined  with  margarine.  Production 
can  "be  increased  considerably  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  the  cacao 
livers. 

PELT  MATERIALS  OP  HTCREASIlTa  IKPORTAITCE.    Business  Week.  May  9: 
All  winter  the  warm  felt  "boots  of  the  Russian  soldier  have  "been  cited  as 
a  primar:^  reason  for  his  ability  to  survive  ajid  flo'orifeh  in  su'b~zero  cold 
while  many  of  his  nondencriptly  shod  Nazi  opponents  froze  in  their  tr^icks 
or  retreated,    Q,uite  uncited,  but  scarcely  less  vital  to  all-out  military 
operations,  have  been  a  host  of  unoublicizcd  wool  felt  apr^lications  — 
landing  pads  for  parachute  troops,  oil-retaining  washers  for  the  shafts 
and  bearin^i^s  of  tanks  and  planes,  storm  helmets  to  protect  the  faces  of 
sailors  against  the  winter  blasts  of  the  ITorth  Atlantic,  lubricators  for 
machine  guns  —  more  or  les^  hidden  applications  ranging  from  the  raiment 
of  the  armed  forces  of  tho  vrorld  to  their  implements  of  destruction. 

Vfhether  its  various  tj'pcc.  are  used  for  v:armth,  resilience,  vibration 
s-bsorption,  wear  resistance,  liciuid  resistance,  liquid  permeability, 
acoustic  ins-ijilation,  or  other  physical  cha,racteri sties,  felt  can  be  v;orked 
by  simple  methods.     It  reo^uircs  no  special  forming  dies,  molds,  presses, 
curing  operations,  or  supplementary  finishing  treatment  -onless  desired 
for  an  unusual  application.    Once  cut,  skived,  turned,  or  pressed,  felt 
parts  are  ready  for  instant  use.     Tliat's  v;hy  felt  is  destined  to  play  an 
important  role  in  replacing  some  of  the  rubber  and  cork,  and  even  some  of 
the  mota.1  that  we  are  not  going  to  get  for  the  duration, 

ICT:ICA1T  export  KSSTRICTIOITS.    Poreign  Commerce  I'^eekly,  May  9? 
Garlic  and  manufactured  articles  of  wool  and  vrool  mixtures  have  been  placed 
under  export  control  in  Mexico  and  mcde  subject  to  prior  export  permits 
issued  by  the  Department  of  National  Economy  before  exports  v;ill  be  per- 
mitted.   Hair  or  bristles  of  hogs,  horses,  and  cattle  have  also  been  added 
to  the  list  of  products  under  e:rport  control  in  Mexico  and  made  subject 
to  the  same  export-permit  requirement.    Exjoorts  of  these  products  from 
Mexico  will  b6  authorized  by  that  Department  only  v/hen  needs  of  the  do- 
mestic market  have  been  satisfied, 

I9U2  LIVESTOCK  INTERNATIONAL  CANCELICT.    National  Provisioner,  May 
9:    Cancellation  of  the  19^-2  International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  v/hich 
had  been  scheduled  to  tclze  place  next  December,  v;as  voted  at  the  annual 
spring  meeting  of  the  exposition's  board  of  directors.     The  board's  action 
v/as  talien  follov/ing  word  from  Joseph  3.  Eastman,  Director  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation, stating  that  common  carrier  faciliticn  v.dll  be  taxed  to  tho 
utmost  vrith  the  handling  of  troop  movements  ond  travel  directly  connected 
with  the  war  effort.     Tho  communication  states  that  ODT  will  regard  with 
disfavor  any  addition  to  the  burden  of  travel  incident  to  meetings  connected 
v/ith  ELgricultural  expositions  and  displays. 
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WISj.  EXPJEEKDS  DUlEIWSlCtG  PHODUGTIOH*    Madison  report  in  Poultry 
Slrpply  Dealer,  Mayj    I'-Ti  scons  in  »s  12  eg^rying  plants  during  the  first 
quarter  of  igl+S  exceeded  the  entire  nation^s  . production  of. ..dried, egg 
products  for  the  seven  years  1927  to  1933»  accordliig/'to  the  Staie  De- 
partment of  Agricultuare*    Ihe  egg  powder  i,s  intended,  primarily  for'  ship-* 
ment  under  the  lend-lease  prograjn.    k  total  of  6,150^017  pounds  of  dried 
-eggs  and  75» ^00  cases  of  shell  eggs  v;©re.- graced  or  saiapled  a^d  chec]^- 
weighed  hy  the  department  during  the  first  three  laonths .  of  I9U2  for.  dcliv-- 
ery  to  the  AMA,,    C.  Howard  King,  State  poultry  and  egg  specialist,  reports 
that  1,733  railroad  cars  as  well  as  space  on  ships  and  in  re  frige  r^.t  or  ■ 
warehouses  was  saved  during  the  three-month  period  through  the  egg-crying 
industry. .  normally  2,066.  expensive,  well-insulated  refrigerator  cars 
would  "be  needed  to  ship  that  quantity  of  shell  eggs,  hut  after  drj^ing, 
only  233  cheaper,  non-insTilated  cars  vieTe  required  to  carry  the  powder. 

CACIADM  COTm  SUPPLT.,  .  Canadian  Textile  Journal,  May  g:  \Iith. 
approximately  .55  percent  of  primary  cotton  /industry  output  In  Canada  ea3>» 
maiteed  for  direct  and  indirect  v/ar  crders  and  essential  needs  of  the 
present  war  economy,  the  quantity  of  goods  availahle. for  less  essential 
civilian  trade  Is  steadily  declining.    Direct  and  indirect  war  orders  ac- 
coijnting  for  ^0  percent  of  total  output  comprise  23.9  million  yards,  of 
uniform  cloth,  etc.  required  before  the  end  of  September/  around  S  mil- 
lion square  yards  of  cotton  diock  before  the  end  of  19^2  and  large  quan- 
tities of  yams.    Organization  of  the  cotton  textile  industry'"  in  Canada 
for  v;ar  and  civilian  trade  production  has  already  been  carried  fonmrd 
.under  the  liTartime  Prices  and  ITrade  Board  administration  along  similar 
lines  as  are  now  being  undertaken  in  the  United  States,  under  the  Ifar  ■ 
Production  Board.  .  Canadian  supplies  of  rav;  materials  are  adequate  for. 
19^2  needs  with  commitments  aire adj?-  made  for  large  quantities  of  American 
and  Brazilian  staple. 

STUDY  ON  CRSAM  DSLITSHy  ROUIISS.    Dairy  Record,  May  6:  Elimina,tion 
of  duplication  of  cream  routes  is  proposed  in  a  report  recently,  issued 
by  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station.    The  report  stresses  the  necessity  for 
curtailment  of  excessive  sei^ice  to  farmer  patrons  as  a  tire  conservation 
measure.    A  study  of  107  Iowa  cooperative  creameries  revealed  tha.t  the 
size  of  the  trade  areas  which  they  served  as  averaging  U90  square  miles. 
One-third  of  them  received  less  than  30^  of  the  butterfat  sold  within 
the  areas  served.    Two— thirds  received         or  less.    The  average  of  this 
•107  vra.s  ^7^  and  the  range  was  from  10^5  to  100^ 

2'our  possible  approaches  to  the  problem  are  listed!    (l)  Allooate  " 
territories  for  each  creamery  and  deny  farmers  a  choice  of  creamery. 
(2)  Place,  control  of  creamery  routes  in  hands  of  creamery  management, 
denying  haulers  the  right  to  go  where  they  please  for  ere 'am.    (3)  Lay  . 
out  hauling  units  and  deny  the  right.  Of  the  individual  farmer  or  creamery 
to'  choose  hauler.,    (U)  Lay  our  hauling,  are a.s,  ssme  as' 3  plus  grading,  on 
basis  which  provides  fa^rraer  may  choose  outlet  on  basis,  of  price  and  grade. 

:  VEGETABLE  OILS,  PATS  SUPPLY  IN  MEXICO.    Latin  American'  News  Digest, 
May  81:    Mexico,  faces  shortage  of  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  according  to 
report  received  from  Mexico  City.    Copra,  by  far  the  most  important  source 
of  oil,  has  been  imported.    Nov/  that  such  imports  are  no  longer  available, 
there  will  be  a  serious  shortage  of  oil  for  use  in  soap  manufacture. 
Edible  oils  v;ill  not  be  affected,  as  they  are  chiefly  produced  in  Mexico. 
(Poreien  Crops  and  Markets) 
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A&HICULTUSAl  CEACKEES  AID  V:AII  Al^  POST-IUH  PIAICIKG.    Artic:.e  in 
Agricultural  Education  Magazine,  May:    Tlie  2, 000  a::ricultural  teachers  are 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  corps  of  prof^"  ssional  ^rorkers  in 
rural  America,     In  thousands  of  local  comr.unitios  th:se  teachers  already 
are  assisting  in  the  FfT  program,  the  farm  machir.cr^  repair  drive,  the 
training  of  skilled  vrorkers  for  agriculture,  and  0'L::;r  activities,  liany 
are  also  cooperating  in  agricultur.?J.  planning  in  their  localities,  heTping 
farm  people  and  puhlic  agencies  plan  together  for  v;ar  and  post-v.'ar  ad- 
justments, •  • .  • 

One  of  the  major  functions  of  cooperative  agricultural  planning  is 
coordination  of  the  activities  of  all  agencies  interest?.!  in  helping  the 
farmer  and  careful  consideration  shou-ld  "be  given  as  to  hovr  the  puolic 
schools  can  participate  most  effectively,    HeTjresent:'/:ives  of  the  State 
departments  of  oducation  are  ser\'-ing  on  State  agricultural  planning 
committees  in  at  least  2k  States.    Similarly,  a  consideraole  numher  of 
county  and  community  planning  committees  have  one  or  more  puhlic  school 
representatives  as  regular  memoers.    Altogether,  puolic  school  represent- 
atives vrere  reported  on  63. percent  of  the  county  planning  committees  last 
yea.r.    These  representatives  are  usually  vocational  teachers  and  co-onty 
superintendents  of  schools, 

EAITGE-PLAITT  UTILIZATIOIT  ON  SHSI]?  EALTOES.     Soil  Conse ---^.ration.  Vis:/: 
With  v.'ar  time  demand  upon  ranges,  it  "behooves  conser'/ation  agencies  and 
the  livestock  producers  to  give  greater  attention  to  local  conditions, 
including  climate,  soil,  slope,  past  use,  pl.?rit  composition,  density,  etc. 
One  of  the  principal  activities  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  the 
^■Jestem  United  States  has  to  do  ^rith  helping  ranchers  improve  their  range 
management  practices.     It  is  a  tcsk  that  req.uires  use  of  all  availa'ble 
information,  and  further  study,  to  ensure  adaptability  of  2^1aJ^s  to  local 
conditions,     (The  article  tells  "briefly  the  method  heing  used  to  study 
range  utilization  in  one  I'lYoninc  area,  a  U[3,000-acre  vdnter  sheep  range 
near  Riverton. ) 

TEST  HEELS  0?  KLXUII-ED  HU33:]Il,    Hide  and  Leather  and  Shoes,  V^y  9: 
The  Office  of  Price  Administration  an:iounces  that  many  -oolicemen  and  mail 
carriers  in  V'ashington  are  wearing  heels  made  of  reclaimed  rubber  to 
detennine  the  q^ic.lity  ond  durability  of  such  products.     The  heels  are  made 
from  rubber  v/hich  is  converted  from  scrap  material  gathered  from  jvu:]:  yards 
throughout  the  country.     The  e:r9eriment  on  •♦professional"  v/:iLkers  is  a 
supplement  to  laboratory  vrork  already'  done  by  technical  ezTport'i  of  the 
cons"umer  division  in  cooperation  vrith  the  U,S,  Bureau  of  Stcjidards, 
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?A5'BIU^IX0gIS  or  CATTLE  IH  BRITAIIT*    Horth  American  Veterinarian, 
May:    The  existence  of  true  hemorrhagic  septicemia  in  the  c-attle  of  G-reat 
Britain  has  "been  doubtful,  "but  from  time  to  time  British  veterinariajis 
have  reported  cases  of  acute  fatal  illnesses  which,  on  further  investiga^ 
tion  and  "bacteriologic  findings,  were  suggestive  of  this  disease.  Zyaw, 
of  the  Cambridge  Institute  of  Animal  Pathology,  after  making  a  study  of 
the  infections  observed  in  British  cattle  vrhich  were  termed  hemorrhagic 
septicemia  and  comparing  them  with  true  hemorrhagic  septicemia  as  observed 
in  other  countries,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  these  infections  may  be 
caused  by  an  organism  which  he  suggests  be  called  Pseudo-pasteurella  pneu- 
monia (sp,  nov. );  these  organisms  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Pasteurella 
group,  but  are  not  members  of  it,  and  are  associated  with  pneumonia. 

SCHOOL  LUNCH  PLA£T  IN  COLOMBIA.    Consumers*  Guide,  May  1:    In  Colombia's 
big  and  little  toims  school  lunches  or  breakfs,sts  were  provided  for  more 
than  30  thousand  children  in  1939 •    Government  aid  to  the  programs  is  in 
the  form  of  grants,  but  school  gardens  supply  most  of  the  food.  Children 
pay  for  their  meals  by  v;orking  in  the  gardens  or  by  bringing  food  from  home. 
Diets  for  school  lunch  programs  are  worked  out  by  nutrition  experts  under 
the  supervision  of  the  National  Nutrition  Council,    School  limch  programs 
in  Colombia  date  back  to  191^.  "  •  •  • 

AHCENTINA  PROTECTS  COTTON  PRICES.    Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  May  9: 
The  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  signed  an  agreement  v/ith  cotton- 
mill  owners  whereby  the  latter  will  pay  I5  centavos  per  kilogram  on  all 
cotton  fiber  consumed  from  May  1,  I9U2  to  April  30»  19^3.     This  is  being 
done  to  stabilize  the  market  and.  protect  prices.    The  fund  will  be  used 
for  the  purchase  and  retention  in  Argentina  of  the  unsalable  portion  of 
the  crops  until  they  can  be  marketed  abroad., 

HEAVY  SOLE  LEATHER  RESSRVEI)  EOR  MILITARY.    Victory,  May  5:    V/PB-  ' 
has  ordered  the  entire  stock  and  production  of  heavj'Tf/eight  sole  leather 
set  aside  to  meet  military  and  Lend-Lease  req.uirements  for.  shoes.  Previously, 
80  percent  of  such  sole  leathers  was  set  aside,  but  that  v;8.s  found  in- 
sufficient.    The  W3  leather  and  shoe  section  explained  that  only  heavy-  " 
weight  outer-sole  leather  is  affected  by  the  order,  leaving  for  civilian 
shoes  the  entire  supply  of  ordinary  and  lightweiglit  outersoles,  the  kind 
of  soles  used  for  most  civilian  purposes  except  in  heavy  work  shoes. 

RAYON  IN  !/ARTIMS.    Farm  Journal,  May:    The  19^1  consumption  of  rayon 
in  the  United  States  was  5S5, 016,000  pounds,  a  h,igh  record.    This  fabric, 
made  largely  from  wood  pulp,  will  probably  be  the  most  easily  obtainable 
fabric  during  the  war.    But  it,  too,  is  used  for  many  purposes  in  the  Army. 
For  instance,  the  tough,  snag-proof  cloth  that  the  Army  has  adopted  for 
the  parachute  troop  uniforms  is  rayon.    So  are  the  high  tene.city  yams 
used  to  make  tire  cords  for  hea-vy-duty  Army  trucks  and  reconnaissance  cars. 
In  combination  vrith  rubber  and    cotton,  rayon  is  emploj'-ed  to  make  self- 
sealing  gasoline  tanks  for  combat  airplanes, 

WAR  REMOVES  BANANAS  PROM  D.C.  GROCERIES.    Latin  Airsrican  News  Digest, 
May  8:    Ships  v/hich  formerly  carried  bananas  are  now  being  used  for  other 
cargoes,  and  the  bananas  are  being  used  to  grease  shipyard  vrays,  rather 
than  more  valuable  greases  needed  elsewhere  in  the  war  effort.  (Washington 
Post)  ^ 
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STAOTAIHD- FOR  KOTJSEHOLD.  DTSSCTIvID^i;.    Pathfinder.  May  16:  Tlie 
Kational  Bureau  of  Standards,  v;ith  the  approval  and  acceptance  of  the 
National  Association  of  Insecticide  and  Disinfectant  Manufacturers,  Inc., 
has  promulgated  a  Commercial  Standard  for  Household  Insecticide  (Liq.uid 
Spray  Type).     That  lahel  means  that  the  insecticide,  \r\ien  used  alv/ays 
as  directed,  is  harmless  to  man  ctnd  v/arm-hl coded  household  animals;  vrill 
not  stain  fabrics,  wall  paper  or  other  furnishings  that  are  not  stained 
"by  dry  cleaning  fluids;  vdll  not  contaminate  closed  packages  of  food; 
will  not  corrode  metals;  and  will  not  have  an^r  ohjectionaole  odor. 

USGSS  CONSERVATIO!:  OP  PARI-:  l/OODLOTS.    Country  Gentleman,  May:  Out 
of  the  farm  woods  is  streaming  an  ever-increasing  flow  of  saw  logs,  poles, 
piling,  holts,  railv/ay  ties,  p\ilpwood,  "bark  for  extract,  and  mar-y  other 
derivatives  of  the  tree,    Vood.  is  needed  for  pontoon  bridges,  gunstocks, 
v'ork-snops,  docks,  fences,  tank  traps,  cantonments,  workers*  houses, 
factories,  and  on  dovm  an  endless  list.     The  v;artlme  demsind  for  Imber  and 
other  vroodland  products  is  putting  an  e^-tremely  ir/'-ortant  question  squarely 
to  the  3,500,000  farm  families  v/ho -own  135,000,000  rcres  of  the  nation's 
forest  lands.     It  is:  "Are  v;e  going  to  v/reck  our  ia:^  ^roodlands  to  sell 
timber?"    Of  course,  if  there  v;ere  no  other  choice  1      i'f^is tractive  cutting 
of  farm  v^oods  to  get  needed  supplies  the  question  V70v  .-   Je  an  idle  one. 
But  there  is  an  alternative       both  profitable  ajid  p^. ^:^j.otic.     That  al- 
ternative is  improved  farm-forest  management  of  a  kind  chat  will  produce 
much-needed  v;ood  and  v^ood  products  now,  put  the  farm  vjoods  in  shape  to 
produce  more  and  better  timber  in  the  future,  yield  more  farm  income  all 
along  the  line  

Much  progress  is  being  made  along  the  whole  broad  farm-foroot  front 
by  farmers,  v;ith  the  aid  of  state  foresters,  state  agricultural  colleges, 
and  the  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     The  many  years  of  "v^ork 
under  the  Clarke-MclTary  Act,  and  v.'ithin  the  past  few  years  Tjnder  the  ITorris- 
Doxey  Act,  have  grovm  into  an  extensive  cooperative  Federal-State  educa- 
tional and  assistance  campaign  that  deals  with  all  facets  of  f ana-woodland 
management,  including  tree  planting,  harvesting,  utilization  and  marketing. 
These  outoosts  of  f arm-v;oodland  improvement  are  scattered  from  ^^aine  to 
California  and  from  Oregon  to  Georgia.     Since  the  first  r.^r ropriations 
v/ere  made,  available  for  these  projects  in  I9U0,  fifty-one  of  them  have 
been  organized  in  thirty-seven  states.    More  than  6OO  farmers,  with  ol,OpO 
acres  of  woods,  are  participating  In  cooperation  v;ith  land-grant  col- 
leges, an  educational  program  is  under  v;ay  on  forest  management,  and  seventy 
extension  forestry  specialists  are  working  with  farmers,  through  county 
agents,  to  solve  their  forestry  problem.s..  .  Under  the  AAA  program  farmers 
are  getting  s;oeclal  pa^Tnents  for  improving  and  -orotecting  their  vrood  lots. 
And  the  Soil  Con?orvation  districts'  program,  promises  to  be  a  potent  force 
in  the  direction  of  vroodlpjid  improvement. 

3ZPQ,  EST.i:^;LISHES  PARAS  1^3  STATION  AT  M01TT3VIDS0.    AgriciAlture  in 
the  Americas,  May:    Pollov.'ing  the  closing  of  stations  in  Europe  and  the 
Orient,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  '^uarauitine  has  established  a 
new  parasite  station  at  Montevideo,  Uri.iguay.     Most  of  the  ^uro'^eajn.  staff 
has  been  transferred  to  South  America  to  continue  the  study  of  parasites 
destructive  to  the  boll  weevil,  pink  bollworm,  sugai^cane  moth  borer, 
white-fringed  beetle,  and  other  Latin  American  insects. 
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PEDEEAl         GHAHING-  STAHOIED  fH  liOtJISlAKA*    Baton  Rouge  report  in 
Poiiltry  Supply  Dealer,  May:    Louisiana  held  its  first ''6,gg«grading- school 
recently:  for  the  purpose  of  training  inspectors  in  the  q.ualif ications 
necessary  to.,  meet  requirements  of  the  Ato's  egg-l)\^^ing  program.    Ilhe  school 
was  also-  designed  to  initiate  federal  egg-grading  v;ork  in  the  state.  Co- 
operation in  developing  the  project  was  given  "by  the  Louisiana  State  De-» 
Tjartment  of  Agriculture,  which  will  provide  funds  to  pay  for  the  inspection 
service  of  eggs  "bought  under  the  AMA  program. 

ODT  UBGES  KSPRICJERATOR-CAR  CONSERVATION.    Creamery  Journal,  May: 
The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  says  that  certain  commodities  jsuch 
as  canned  goods,  and  "bottled  goods  which  have  "been  loaded  in  refrigerator 
cars  during  the  winter  months  to  prevent  freezing  damage  can  move  without 
damage  in  good  tight  box  cars  during  the  moderate  v/eather  of  spring  and 
fall  months.    Su"bstantially  greater  tonnage  can  "be  loaded  in  "box  cars  than 
in  refrigerator  cars  and  since  much  of  this  traffic  "both  "box  car  and  re- 
frigera,ted  moves  in  the  same-  general  direction,  the  use  of  refrigerator 
cars  is  a  waste  of  cars  and  motive  pov;er  except  v/hen  shipments  move  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  current  movement  of  empty  refrigerator  cars, 
1 

NEW  W3  RESTRICTIONS  ON  IRON  AND  STSSL  PRODUCTS,    War  Board  Memo- 
rand-um  No.  U^l;    The  War  Production  Board  has  put  into  effect  an  iron  and 
steel  conservation  order  which  will  soon  halt  the  manufacture  of  more  than 
kOO  civilian  products,  among  -^Ajhich  are  a  nimi'ber  widely  used  in  agriculture. 
According  to  the  order,  farmers  v/ill  not  "be  eligi"ble  for  materials  for 
roofing  and  siding  except  for  maintenance  and  repair  purposes.    The  total 
manufacture  of  roofing  and  siding  for  the  remainder  of  I9U2  is  restricted 
to  20  percent  of  the  output  of  the  individual  manufacturer  in  19^0.  The 
terms,  "iron"  and  "steel*^  do  not  include  screws,  nails,  rivets,  "bolts, 
strapping,  or  small  hardware  for  joining  and  other  essential  purposes. 

HOME  CANNERS  MUST  PILE  CERTIFICATE  POR  SUGAR.    War  Letter  for  Agri- 
culture, May  11:    Farmers  and  others  who  want  to  o'Dtain  allotments  of 
sugar  for  home  canning  provided  hy  OPA  rationing  regulations  Bhould  see 
their  local  rationing  "boards.    To  o"btain  a  canning  allotment,  individuals 
will  "be  required  to  fill  out  a  "Special  Purpose  Application  for  Sugar 
Purchase  Certificates.    Copies  of  this  form  have  "been  released  to  local 
rationing  boards  to  "be  made  availa'ble  to  wholesalers  and  retailers,  indus- 
trial and  institutional  users,  aS'Xi^ell  as  individual  consumers.  Persons 
who  wish  to  make  use  of  the  special  purpose  application  for  home  canning 
must  explain  in  detail  to  the  rationing  "board  the  pui^oses  for  which  the 
sugar  is  to  "be  used.     In  cases  where  these  applications  are  not  availa"ble, 
a  person  in  immediate  need  of  sugar  for  a  special  purpose  may  specify  his 
requirements  on  an  ordinary  piece  of  paper. 

DEHTDRATED  APPLES  BOUGHT  BY  ARIvIY.    Science  Service  release,  May  Si 
One  million  pounds  of  dehydrated  apples  are  "being  bought  "by  the  Amy  for 
apple  sauce,  apple  pie  and  eating  with  cereal.    One  part  ("by  weight)  of 

the  dehydra.ted  apple  "nuggets"  equals  seven  parts  of  sauce  or  pie  filling,  | 

ajid  is  superior  in  flavor  to  the  dried  fruit.    So  far  the  apple  is  the  J 

only  dehydrated  fruit,  except  the  lemon,  "being  purchased  for  U.S.  troops,  I 

"because  for  most  fruits  now  "bought  on  a  quantity  "basis  the  dried  form  is  I 

satisfactory.    The  dehydrated  fruit  has  a  "delicious,  tart  flavor,"  I 

according  to  the  Army,  I 
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Wachinston,  D.C.,  Ma^  in,  19112 

SAFEGUAEDIITG  IISW  YOHK  MILK  SLTPLY.    Mill:  Plant  Monthly,  Mr;.':  The 
N.Y.  Metropolitan  Defense  Transport  Com.  ittoe,  coLaposed  01  key  fcder?!, 
state  and  ra-anicipal  officials,  has  "been  v/orkin:^  for  nearly  a  year  to  plan 
for  transportation  ener^-encies  of  all  hinds.     It  is  ready  nov^  to  qo  into 
action  if  the  need  should  arise.    On  tlie  all-inportDJit  question  of  saie- 
guardiii:^*  the  supply  of  milk  and  other  essential  farm  produce  destined  for 
the  irevr  York  market,  the  committee  has  v:orked  closely  vdth  the  ITev;  York 
City  De;'oartment  of  Markets  and  the  Kevr  York  City  Police  Departnont.  Its 
pro.^ran  involves  the  cooperation  01  every  local  and  state  police  depart- 
ment in  the  Metropolitan  Area,  as  v/ell  as  all  the  tru.ckins  companies, 
commission  merchants,  receiving  terminals  and  process ins  plants  in  the  area. 

Emergency  tinick  control  stations  have  "been  designated  at  key  points 
on  the  feeder  higlways  leading  into  New  York  at  the  outer  fringes  of  the 
metropolitan  area.     In  the  event  that  a  certain  p.rea  is  "blocked  off  to 
traffic  by  homhing  or  sahota;^;e,  v:ord  "be  flashed  to  the  control  ^^oints 

"by  police  teletype,  "by  telephone  or  "by  messenger  and,  after  receiving  such 
word,  all  trucks  passing  the  control  station  v;ill  "be  halted  "by  signr^.l. 
Trucks  destined  for  the  destroyed  ter/ainal  area  vrill  "be  rerouted  to 
alternate  receiving  point.     These  alternate  pasteurizing  plants  and  m?-rket 
areas  as  chosen  by  the  industry  and  public  agencies  are  being  listed  in 
card  files  in  the  central  control  station.    Duplicate  cards ^: ill  be  filed 
at  all  outlying  tracking  control  stations. 

EL2CTHIC  KILN  POH  S'.'ESTPOTATO  STCPAC-3.    Rin-al  Electrification  Nev/s. 
May:    Farmers  near  I'iorgajitov.TL,  Miss*,  have  been  storing  their  sv/eetpotatoes 
in  an  electrically  heated  potato  ki?un  built  by  student?:  in  the  vociitional 
education  -classes.     !I5ie  kiln  is  a  -•joodon  building,  12  f aat.  by  I5  feet, 
with  a  capacity  of  1,000  bushels.     It  is  heatf^d  by  four  electric  stoves. 
Finding  VodX  farmers  who  used  these  potato  kilns  doubled  their  money  on 
"sweets"  last  year,  the  school,  ISA  officials,  farmers,  and  the  county  voca- 
tiorip.l  instructor  v-orked  out  plans  for  a  double-dut3^  com:,:unity  kiln  vhich 
cam  be  converted  to  a  cold-storage  shod  for  Irish  potatoes.    Cost  of  con- 
strjiction  v^p.s  betvrren  O15O  and  $200.    Students  built  crates  to  hold  the 


potatoes 


I.  -  \j 


a  co-.t  of  about  2i  cents  er.ch.     Storage  charges  to  fanners  are 


10  cents  ^'-er  bus'iel. 

IiaiAi:  SUI-l-^H  PJISP3ER5Y.    American  Prait  C-rov:er,  May:    A'long  varieties 
of  raspberries  r^ecomnended  by  the  Nev:  York  (C-eneva)  Station  for  commercial 
planting  is  the  Indian  S-uLLmer  raspberr;-.     This  raspberr:;-  is  a  large  fruit, 
good  in  q^oality,  vith  large  vigorous  plants.     It  is  the  first  autumn-f raiting 
Variety  rhich  the  station  has  recommended  as  -'orthy  of  further  trial.  Por 
summer  fruiting  it  is  not  eq-jx^.l  to  the  common  commercial  varieties  in  vievr 
of  the  softness  of  the  berries  and  their  tendency  to  darken  soon  after 
picking. 
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ESS2AECH  IN7SSTM3KT  PAYS  OP?  KiAIHTOLDi    Automotive  War  Production, 
April:    Che  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  i?es6arch  "by  the  automotive  in- 
dustry are  paying  off  many  fold  aS  the  pinch  on  critical  materials  gets 
increasingly  severe.    Materials  dev^lopfed  oy  automotive  engineers  in  peace- 
time, hut  ^'shelved"  hecause  they  wei^e  thfen  t66  expensive  or  too  hard  to 
v;ork,  are  not  heing  vrelcomed  into  war  production  factories.    Ihe  saving 
of  Ul,000  pounds  of  nickel  on  one  company's  contract  for  a  small  comhat 
vehicle  is  one  example.    In  the  manufacture  of  an  anti-aircraft  cannon, 
a  lahoratory  recommendation  has  saved  to  date  USO.OOO  pounds  of  nickel  and 
257fOOO  pounds  of  chromiran  on  one  part  alone.    On  another  part,  a  change 
from  copper-tin  to  copperas  i  lie  on  castings  is  saving  20  pounds  of  tin  per 
gim.    Invthe  manufacture  of  a  shell  clip,  a  change  from  a  die  casting  to 
a  sheet  stamping  h^s  saved  3» 000, 000  pounds  of  aluminum  on  contracts 
received  to  date.    In  addition  it  has  already  saved  ahout  $2,000,000  for 
the  U.S.  Treasury''  through  lowered  costs.' 

URG-E  POOD  PHSSWATION  V/ITHOUT  TIN.    Victory,  May  12:    Inasmuch  as 
more  drastic  tin  conservation  measures  may  "be  necessary  before  the  "begin- 
ning of  the  I9U3  packing  season,  canners  v/ere  recently  requested  "by  the 
V/PB' containers  "branch  to  give  thought  to  other  forms  of  food  preservation 
such  as  freezing,  dehydrating,  or  packaging  in  materials  less  critical 
than  tin.    In  addition,  the  "branch,  after  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  well  as  with  the  \fFB  "branches,  urged  careful  planning 
of  the  production  of  "secondary"  V8geta"bles  and  the  harvesting  of  "secondary' 
fruits  this  year  so  that  the  tin  allotted  for  the  packing  of  these  products 
will  "be  adequate  for  the  arnount.s  produced, 

PEEQ  PUENISHSS  TAFJIITG  EXTKA.CT  PCH  U.S.    Science  Service  release. 
May  k:    With  Eastern  Hemisphere,  sources  hampered  "by  the  war,  the  United 
States  is  looking  southv;ard.  for  ra^w  materials  needed  for  tanning  Aimy 
footwear.    Already  tara  from  Peru  has  replaced  s-umac  from  Italy,  "balonia 
from  Greece  and  myro*balams  from  India  in  tanning  "blends,  used  in  this 
country.    Exports  from  Peru  have  risen  rapidly  in  late  years  — *  U90  tons 
in  1939  ^T^^  nearly  three  times  that  amount  in  19^'-1»  largely  to  the  United 
States.    It  is  now  urged  that  plantations  'of  tara  "be  esta"blished  on 
thousands  of  uncultivated  acres  along  the  west  coast  of  Peru.    Tara  "bears 
a  long  pod  filled  with  seeds.    Pod  and  pulp  which  surround  the  seeds  have 
a  tannin  content  of  ^Ofo  to  60^,  even  higher  than  that  in  sumac.    Tara  is 
further  desirable  "because  it  imparts  little  color  to  leather.    U.S.  De- 
partment of  CommeTOe  economists  feel  that  if  Pera  v;ill  develop  production 
facilities,  she  vrill  find  a  rich  and  permanent  ma.rket  in  the  United  States. 
The  tanning  business  in  this  country  in  1939  —  the  last  peacetime  year  — 
was  greater  than  in  all  of  Europe,  including  the  United  Kingdom. 

TEAirELIlTG  LIBRARIES  IIT  MEXICO.    Consumers'  Guide,  May  l!  Educa^ 
tion  takes  to  wheels  to  reach  remote  villages  in  Mexico.    Hot  only  are 
libraries  sent  into  the  country,  but  public  health  brigades,  made  up  of 
a  doctor,  dietitians,  and  nurses,  reach  the  people  where  they  live.  These 
brigades  pitch  a  clinic  in  an  open  sq.uare  the  way  you  miglit  pitch  a  tent. 
**Parmers  and  workers,"  the  lettering  reads  on  a  trjick,  "this  is  your 
library,  gather  around. " 


May  19, 


DEAINAG-3  A^ID  TIIS  FfF  PHOGR.\iM.     Soil  Conservation.  May:     Of  all  the 
farm  practices  that  can  increase  our  food  production,  there  is  none  that 
is  more  imr'Ortant  or  that  will  yield  more  immediate  results  than  adequate 
drainage.     The  low  farm  incomes  of  the  past  tv70  decades  have  made  it  difficult 
to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  maintaininj^-  draina-jye  improvements,  and  the 
result  is  that  literally  milldons  of  acres  of  poorly  drained  fertile  land 
now  are  unahle  to  produce  more  than  a  partial  crop.     This  land  requires 
the  same  amount  of  lahor  for  cultivation,  the  same  qupjitity  of  seed  and 
fertilizer,  and  uses  the  same  machinery'  as  land  capahle  of  product ing  a 
full  crop, 

rAJLIER  HySRID  CORN.    The  Minnesota  State  E:!q)eriment  Stations  now 
have  Q  proved  corn  hy'brid  that  ripens  satisfactorily  in  eighty-five  days. 
Their  Tc,  SOQ  just  getting  into  quantity'  seed  production,  is,  rated  as  rji 
82-So-dcy  hy'brid.     The  new  hyhrid  has  yielded  as  high  as  fifty-five  "bushels 
per  acre  within  100  miles  of  the  Canrdian  "border.     Over  a  period  of  throo 
years,  tested  under  var^.'ing  conditions  and  seasons,  it  has  averaged  forty- 
nino  "bushels  io  the  aero.    Hanoy*^    strain  of  Minnesota  13i  strjidard  f:ii^ 
north  o;^cn-pollinatcd  variety  for  manj'"  years,  foil  short  of  that  ^lold  "by 
t'-.'clvc  cushcls.     Minhy"brid  800  has  a  firm  yollovr  car  that  compares  well 
with  longer^season  varieties,  and  the  stalks  a tiuKis  very  well. 

ARGSNTIOT:  NATIONAL  TOBACCO  INSTITUTE.    Agriculture  in  the  Americas, 
May:    Argentina  has  added  a  National  To"bacco  Institute  to  its  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  to  formulate  national  policy  in  encouraging  and  improving 
Argentine  to'bacco  culture  and  promoting  marketing  of  the  crop, 

MASS.  STUD3NTS  TO  HSOISTER  POH  PAH^I  WORK.    Farm  Journal,  May:  High 
school  "boys  and  girls  in  Massachusetts  v/ill  "be  registered  for  fam  vrork 
"before  school  closes  this  spring.    Experience  and  qualifications  v;ill  "be 
listed  .and  this  information  v;ill  "be  availa"ble  locally  to  farmers  and  to 
the  Massachusetts  State  EmplojTnent  Service  with  district  offices  throughout 
the  state.    Local  "Minutemen"  v.dll  determine  from  their  neigh"bors  Just  hov; 
much  lahor  v.'ill  "be  required  this  spring  and  summer.    All  Future  Farmers 
in  the  state  vrill  "be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  in  poultry  vrork.  Tliose 
"boys  proved  to  "be  valua-"ble  help  last  year.     Some  of  the  Ncvr  England  states 
also  have  inaugurated  a  plain  of  giving  recognition  to  "boys  and  girls  for 
the  completion  of  a  certain  num"bcr  of  hours  of  farm  v/ork. 

DSHYr):RATSD  FOOD  II^DUSTRY.    Farm  Journal,  May:     The  dehydrated  food 
industry,  though  centuries  old,  is  "being  revamped  to  suit  modern  str^idards. 
One  concern  has  worked  ^dth  nearly  a  hundred  food  com"binations,  from 
cahTDagc  and  cran"bcrry  flakes  to  special  com"bination  parcels  for  oversoas 
shipment.     In  the  Army's  Chicago  (Quartermaster  Depot  they  test  hundreds 
of  samples  of  dehydrated  foods,  not  only  for  looks,  tciJ^turc,  and.  palatabil- 
ity,  "but  for  viiojrdn  and  mineral  content,  and  "colorability"  in  extreme 
climates.     Their  research  chemists  vrork  directly  with  the  industry  on 
methods  of  preventing  vitamin,  color  and  flavor  losses. 

'     ARJLNTIIT::  hoc  SLAUCHTEH.    Latin  American  Ne^s  Digest,  May  S:. 
Argentine  hog  slaughter  increases  during  first  quarter,  offsetting  decline 
in  cattle  killings  for  that  period,     (N.Y.  Journal  of  Commerce) 


May  19,  19^2 


PHSquSUCY  0?  POtlLTUt  DlSEASSS.  .  Horth  American  Veterinarian,  May: 
An  analysis  of  more  than  30»000  autopsies,  resulting  in  more  than  17,071 
diagnoses,  made  on  chickens  fTOm  northern  California  submitted  to  the 
state  la'ooratory  during  a  nine-year  period,  contains  material  of  general 
interest  to  the  veterinarian  engaged  in  poultry  practice,  Coccidiosis 
was  found  in  23.3  percent  of  hirds  of  all  a^es  that  were  examined.  Colds 
a-nd  coryza  ranked,  second,  infecting  7»7  percent.    The  ten  other  ranking 
diseases,  in  order  of  occurrence,  \^^ere:  intestinal  roundworms,  paralysis, 
enteritis,  pullorum  disease,  tmors,  gizzard  ulceration,  fowl  cholera,  and 
le-ukosis.    Infectious  larjugo tracheitis  and  ruptured  yolk  were  foimd  in 
2,6  and  2,k  percent,,  respectively,  of  all  hirds  examined.    Of  the  total 
n-umher  of  chickens  examined,  Sk  percent  v^ere  less  than  seven  months  old, 

RAILBOADS  ASKED  TO  AID  TAEM  LABOR  imDS.    Victory,  May  12:  ODT 
Director  Eo.stmcn  has  appoaicd  to  the  eight  major  railroads  serving  the 
Southvrost  to  spread  their  maintonancc-of-wry  vrork  so  that  penk  railway  lahor 
needs  will  coaso  to  conflict  vrith  peak:  demands  for  farm  lalDor,  Calling 
attention  to  the  mill  weather  prevalent  in  the  .Southwest • through  the 
winter  months,  Mr.  Eastman  asked  that  the  railroouis  plrji  as  much  track 
and  road'ftcd  work  as  possihle  from  January  through  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months  when  agriculture's  dcmr.nds  are  low.    Ho  suggested  thr.t 
maintonanco-of-way  officers  chock  v/ith  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  in  their 
districts  to  dcteraine  when  local  pecik  demands  for  farm  lahor  are  likely 
to  "be  iroached. 

LOlf  COST  POOD  m  PEHJ.    Consmers'  Guide,  May  1:    Por  6  cents  (U. 
S.A,  money)  a  Peruvian  lahorer  may  go  to  one  of  5  popular  restaurants,  first 
developed  in  Peru  and  operated  hy  the  government  and  "buy  a  meal  of  hoiled 
meat  and  vegetables,  fish,  grilled  meat,  hread,  dessert,  and  coffee  or  tea. 
Por  k  cents  (U.S.A.)  he  can  get  the  same  meal  less  one  course,     (The  popular 
resta^nrants  are  educational  institutions  as  well  as  eating  places.  Lectures 
and  concerts  are  held  in  them, and  they  are  a  center  for  talks  and  exhibits 
on  nutrition.    A  sick  person  v;ho  cannot  go  to  a  popular  restaurant  gets 
his  meals  sent  home  free.    Popular  restaurants  v/ere  first  started  in  1932. 

HOW  WAR  AIPECTS  THE  GROCEEI  HJDUSTRY,    Paim  Journal,  May:  Before 
the  war  "broke  out  in  1939 »  one  of  the  largest  food  corporations  sold  pro- 
ducts in  76  export  territories,  and  imported  rav/  food  material  from  20  for- 
eign countries.    By  the  end  of  19^1»  their  export  markets  were  reduced 
nearly  half,  and  the  war  played  hide  and    seek  v/ith  most  of  their  source 
countries.    One  food  company  uses  20  varieties  of  cocoa  heans,  and  ahout 
50^  of  those  came  from  South  Africa,  eight  thousand  suhmarine-inf ostcd 
miles  avray.    Nuts  from  India,  cocon\it  from  the  Philippines,  tea  from  Ceylon, 
ta.pioca  from  Java,  coffee  from  Brazil  —  these  represent  just  a  fcvr  of  one 
company's  headaches. 

Wise  "buyers  la.id  in  advance  stocks  of  most  important  items.    They  can- 
not count  on  shipments  from  even  neaivhy  islands,  due  to  the  war's  heavy 
demands  on  our  cargo  ships.    Another  v;ay  they  meet  changes  which  arc  hound 
to  occur  is  to  increase  their  research  dollars  (an  average  increase  of 
18.5s  in'l9U2),  so  that  they  will  have  a  next-host  plan  ready  when  it*s 
needed. 
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I^asliington,  D.C.,  May  20,  15^2 

VSATHSR  AlID  CROP  SI  .7  .'JIOII.    !^eel:l:-  Vfeather  and  Crop  Bulletin,  May 
20:  ^IfnilG  r^.infrll  of  th.=  pvsb  v/eek  re:.:.eved  tlie  drought  i:i  the  Southeast 
and  East  ard  vegetation  'i  f  r.-is.oondin^  rapidly,  there  Mrs  again  too  much 
rain  over  iruch  of  the  in".   .'i(:r  rjid  lTorthv;est.     Generall"'  fair  veather,  vdth 
only  light  rainfall,  v;aG     wc  raole  in  the  southern  Great  Plains.  Moisture 
is  -still  needed  locJall^^  i.   pr.rts  of  the  3a,st,  principally  southern  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee^    Over  the  •.  e stern  half  of  the  countr:^  t]ie  week  was  ujifavorahle 
for  farm  ^.-ork  and  crop  grc  th,    Heav;;/'  rain,  snows,  in  some  sections,  v/ere 
vdde spread,  and  temperatur 3S  were  far  helo^r  normal,  retarding  i^rovrth  and 
slovdn^  semination.     It  w^.s  especially  ujifavoraole  for  laiaos  and  calves, 
v;hile  frost  daiiia^ed  tender  vegetation  over  wide  areas. 

I'Hiile  vrr.rm,  dry  weather  would  he  helpful  in  much  of  the  './inter  I'.Qieat 

Belt,  this  crop,  on  the  whfolc  ,  continues  to  meke  satis  fact  or:'-  progress  

In  the  Sprinfi'  ^^leat  Belt  wari:,  dry  weather  is  needed.     Germination  has 
"been  mostly  good,  'ov.t  growth  is  slow  hecause  of  continued  rain  and  un- 
seasonahl:^  lo\j  tem'iera,ture^s.    Other  small-grain  crops  are  mostly  satisfactor;-. 
In  most  of  ti^e  interior  C(om  planting  made  slow  to  fair  progress,  largely 
"because  of  continund  v/etn,ess.     In  Iowa  progress  was  fair  with  planting  a 
little  more  than  lialf  done.     Little  plant  in,  v/as  accomplished  in  the  Lake 

region  and  ^-estvrard  'In  the  Cotton  Belt  temperatures  averaged  near 

normal  in  the  east  and  considerphly  helo'-  normal  in  the  northwest;  suhstantia.1 
rain  v.'as  wides  >read  ove:r  the  helt.     S^^infall  vras  helpful  in  the  eastern 
naif  of  the  "belt,  "but  continued  wetness  and  low  tem'oeratures  v/ere  \mfavoraole 
in  much  of  the  rrest..,,. , 

Liglit  freosep,  v/i.th  some  frost  damage  to  gardens  and  miscelloneous 
crops,  v.^re  report  d  'from  many  sections  of  the  co-ontr^"  from  Kansas  and  Iowa 
northward.,,,.  In  the   Southeast  rainfall  was  mostly  adoqucite  v/ith  henefit 
to  truck  crops, ...  .U^he  i-ains  in  the  Southeast  v;ere  e::tre:.iely  "beneficial 
and  pastures  are  sh^o^dng  general  improvement.    Additional  moisture  caused 
marked  im-orovement   in  the  Middle  Atlajit:^  States  and  the  ITortheast.  In 
most  central  socti/ons  of  the  country  meado^^s  and  pastures  are  good  to  excel- 
lent.    The  cool  we^ather  in  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains  retarded  growth 
of  grass,  v;hile  warm  vreather  vro-uiJ.d  "be  generall^^  helpful  over  most  of  the 
-est.     Livestock   remain  in  mostly  good  condition,  "but  shearing  was  delayed 
and  there  vre re  a/fi.ditiona'.i  losses  of  Irm'os  and  calves  on  acco'jnt  of  cold, 
Vfet  vreather  in  rc.an;,-  Rock-y  Momitain  and  Great  Basin  areas, 

MALS-?:JMAL-.  PR0P02TI01T  IIT  RURAL  AZ^AS.    Land  Policy  Reviev',  May: 
In  cities  of  :::^^500,000  and  more  there  are  9S.1  males  to  each  100  females, 
v;hilo  in  ruraL-fann  areas  tliere  are  112.1  males  to  100  females.     In  villages 
of  2.500  and  ].ess  there  are  lOk.2  males  to  100  females. 
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WOOL  rOH  SSHiaCE  lam  Jouma,!,  Ma7:    It  requires  100  pounds 

of  wool  to  outfit  a  soldier  duxin-g  his  first  year,  kO  pounds  yearly  there- 
after.   If  the  comhined  strength  of  the  services  rises  to  5,000,000  men, 
the  military  need  for  wool  v/ill  he  approximately  250,000,000  pounds. 
Elsnkets  ord.er^3d  this  year  for  the  wen  in  the  F.ei^ice  e>xeeded  10,000,0004 
Government  purcliases  for  I9U0  ar.d  IJ^-i-l  totalled  11,500,000.  Serrics 
unifoms  are  made  of  hea-«.d.3r  v/elght  cloth  than  that  civilians  normally 
wear.    In  fact  the  wool  reqtilred  for  clothing  a  3, 5OO, 000-?man  Army  is  equal 
to  the  amount  v/orn  hy  a  35»^0^»^00  civilian  population, 

Tumimm  nm:2S  SHITT  ^  IOH  items.    Vlcfcory,  May  12s  Airplane 
trainers  and  glidara  in^t?.ad  of  wooden  office  desks;  ammunition  "bosies  in- 
st':fad  of  matai  lettei^-tr^ys  and  wa.stehaskets ;  and  airplane  fuel  lines  in- 
stead of  chrorre-plated  chair  legs  — •  thie  is  the  story  of  the  conversion 
program  for  the  furniture  industry,  the  country-* 3  second  largest  producer 
of  consiimers^  durahle  goodf^,     Z^e  industry  in  normal  times  produces  metal 
and  V700den  fTimiture  for  the  home  and  th.„.  office  valued  at  about  $1,000,000 
annually,  second  in  dollar  value  to  consL^e.^ij-  goods  only  to  the  automohile 
industry,    Today,  makerr:  of  furp.iture  all  ovar  the  country  are  rapidly _ 
changing  over  their  tools  and.  facilities  not  only  to  the  production  of 
v/ooden  air^;lanes  and  gliders^  hut  to  a  wide  variety  of  other  xvar  items, 

'BTdJ^HlAT^  i^;2I0UI.TjBAL  E^DHJMEITT  ST^.ir:0F,    Agriculture  in  the 
ianericas,  May;     iTo  n-jet  an  ur^nt  need  in  Brazilian  rural  eaonomy,  the 
Institute  of  Agricultural  Experiment  ha.s  "been  created.    Here,  experimental 
plans  are  stud-led,  discusr^ed  and,  if  approved,  put  into  practice  through- 
out the  country  through  3^  experimental  suhsoi  t --^'ns.     Hes-alts  of  these  plans 
filed  and  analyzed  in  a  central  e^qperiment  station,  v/ill  constitute  a 
source  of  material  for  future  agrictiltural  plarnJ ng  in  Brazil, 

Um)  ?0LLi2JA'ri01T  OP  APPLE  ORCEABI'S.    Oo^xixi Gentleman,  May:  Increas 
ing  production  of  a  tv/enty-three-acre  apple  orchard  hy  ^,000  hoxes  in  one 
year  at  a  cost  of  $700  may  seem  impossihle.     Yet  I'  llph  Sundquist^  of  Yakima, 
Washington,  who  hand-pollinated  one  of  his  orchard'^,  did  Just  tliat  in  15^1. 
He  pollinated  SCO  fifteen-year-old  Delicious  tree^j  vhose  previous  maxim-'jim 
yield  was  7 ♦5^'^  hoxes.    Last  fall  Sundquist  har\?-es '-^ei  16,500  hoxes  of 
fruit.    John  Snider,  of  Selah,  Ifashington,  is  anotL of  the  many  apple 
grov;ers  in  the  Pacific  ITorthvrest  who  have  fotind  haii  —  ollination  profitable. 
Last  year  he  pollinated  6C0  Delicious  trees  at  a,  cc^j  of  $237.    Se  picked 
11,000  hoxes  that  fall  compared  with  a  peak  of  5,000  -Vxes  during  the 
previous  three  years.    ITeighhoring  orchards  vrhich  vre-  V".  "".ot  lisnd-pollinated 
yielded  ahout  half  of  v/hat  they  v/ere  capahle  of  produc  .?i;:ig. 

Commercial  hand-pollination  of  apples  has  heen  pr  .-1; -'iced  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  Pacific  Korthwest  for  at  least  eiglit  3^ea:':.t.     !I!he  ^\^ashington 
Experiment  Station  has  he  en  conducting  de^'onst  rat  ions  I'T  some  tiuje. 
Apple  growers  hesitate  to  make  additional  e:q:*eiiditures  \  'a'lout  assurance 
that  their  operations  will  he  improved,     Palph  S^andQuist , '  for  examxjle," 
hesita.ted  hefore  spending  $700  to  hand-pollinate  one  of         orchards.  To 
help  him  see  the  value  of  this  practice.  Extension  men  ha ^v-pollinated  a 
tree  in  his  orchard  in  l^^^O.     Th.is  v/as  the  onlir  tree  in  h-  1  orchard  that 
had  a  normal  crop  that  year.    As  a  result,  he  decided  to  i  .t'  ".-pollinate 
this  entire  orchard  the  following  year, 

I  ^ 

♦  • 
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FOOD  0!SCHTOiX)G-a^TS  MEStD  ,nJ10  I^-^IT.    S'ood  Indur?tries,  May:  Every 
person  in  the  food  industiy  v/ho  is  facir  :  technical  and  scarcity  prohlems 
should  plan  to  go  to  the  convsntion  of  the  .Xiistitute  of  ITood  Technologists, 
Minneapolis,.  Jiu-iS  15  to  I7.     die  completed  pro .p'aia,  to  he  p-oblished  in  full 
in  our- June  issue,  is  devoted  enti-eiy  to  wartirje  prooleiiS,  such  as 
Guhstitutes  for  scarce  materials  used  a.s  in^jredients^'  food  packaging  proh- 
leas  under  today^s  scarcity  conditioub;  dehydration  of  foods;  foods  for 
the  Army;  provention  of  food  stoclcpile  deterioration,    iliose  V7ho  are  not 
members  of  the  Institute  v>d.ll  he  admitted  on  pavment  of  a  modest  regristra- 
ti on  fee. 

OIT  B?J!I3im7^?  aECOJKY  SmV>:3,  ■|rat5onal  G-rocers  Bulletin,  Ma.yi  In 
England food  stores,  m'.)3t  soap  is  sold  xmwrapped.    F-oep  povdor  is  sold 
in  ha<;T,  "but  manufacturers  claim  that  thej''  must  put  soap  xlcik.es  in  cartons, 
so  thn,t  tlie^r  will  not  hecome  povder.    Su^ar  is  also  sold  in  hulk  to  re- 
tailers, and  they -corsjilain  of  -the-- -vasts  of  the  product  entailed  in  I'^eigh** 
ing  up  small  q-iantities.    It  is  reported  tha,t  raisins  and  butter  are  also 
sold  U2;packaged, 

Several  coirp.anies  have  go:ie  together  to  produce  standa.rd  goods,  v/hich 
are  soj/i  in  standard  j^pcl-jages  hearing  the  najnes  of  the  b?:ands  they  repla.ce. 
Some  hutterj  soap  btA  to^th  pastes  are  sold  that  way.    Cheese  is  sold  in 
bores  vrithout  lidn^    Pcod^ tuffs  nay  still  be  packed  in  cans,  but  the  paper 
label  is  limited  to  twem;y  s<iu^ire  inches. 

AGFICTJL^ajIul  J.L^  T'nn  mil  Si'^OKT.    :^ditorial  in  3reeder«s  G«,zette,  May- 
June:    Of  cot^rne  nothing  matters  except  the  vjinning  of  this  v/ar.  G-raduall^?* 
we  are  adju:^ting  our  sights  from  the  long-range  goals  to  immediate  objective 
I  mean  with  relation  to  agricultural  policy,    l^lien  v/e  do  the-t  v;e  feed  out 
10  million  extra  shotes  and  put  lard  in  35^-lb.  ba-rrels  for  shipment  to 
Russia,    ^'h  produce  '4,200  million  dozen  eggs  aiic  125  billion  pounds  of  milk 
in.  a  year,  and  rationing  in  Britain  ease^^  up  considerably.    As  Secretary 
TVickard  said  at  Snid,  Okla. ,  v;e  in  Agriculture  are  doing  Just  as  big  a  con- 
version Job  to  war  production  as  is  industry,  but  there  are  no  headlines 
about  it. 

imniS  VUimm  07  SMEET  potatoes.    American  Fruit  Grower,  I^ayi 
Sweet  potatoes  are  Louisiana.'' s- greatest  war  food,  according  to  G-. L.  Tiebout, 
Extension  horticulturist  of  Louisiana  State  University.  'He  points  out 
that  sweet  potatoes  grow  like  weeds  throughout  the  State  and  yet  only  about 
70,000  out'  of  150,000  fai-ms  grow  them.     The  best  variety  for  -planting,  he 
sa^fs,  is  the  Unit  Ho.  One  Porto  Hico.    He  urges  the  planting  of  s^eet 
potatoes  to  increase  food  production  in  the  State,  especially  during  the 
war. 

BETTSR  ITUTHITICIT       BOLIVIA.    Consu'ners*  G"j.ide,  May  1:    The  Bolivian 
ITational  Institute  of  i^Tutrition  is  working  on  plans  to  extend  school  feed- 
ing programs  to  all  schools.    Already  in  operation  are  low-cost  restaurants 
for  workers,  said  resta.urants  for  mothers  connected  with  pre-natal  clinics. 
Bolivian  nutritionists,  like  others,  have  the  problem  of  devising  balanced 
diets  vrhich  are  acceptable  to  people  with  long  outmoded  food  prejudices. 
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IimiGATIOK  MD  S'OOD  PRODUCTION.    Land  Policy  Reviev/,  May:  Produc*- 
.tion  on  irrigated  lands  in  17  V/estem  States  v/ill  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  all-out  v;ar  food  production  efforts.    There  are  more  than 
20^000,000  acres  of  lajid  irrigs.ted  in  those  States,  aoout  3*5  Percent  of 
all  land  or  13  percent  of  all  the  cropland.    An  average  of  11  percent  of 
land  from  which  crojjs  are  hariT-ested  is  irrigated. 

Despite  lov;  yields,  crops  from  this  land  bulk  large  in  comparison 
with  the  value  of  all  crops  harvested.     In  Hevada  9^  percent  and  in 
Arizona  9^  percent  of  the  total  comes  from  irrigated  land.    In  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Ne^-r  Mexico,  I<3-aho,  Colorado,  and  California,  the  proportion  is 
over  50  perc'snt.    The  investment  in  irrigation  enteiiprises  on  these  lands 
was  more  -^han  $1,  aOO,  OOG,  000  in  1939,  and  iiearly"  $600, 000, 000  more  is  in- 
vested in  ic-md  nov7  being  prepared  for  irrigation. 

IsIUTHITIOlT  SEHVIGSS  III  OAIWA.    Consmiers»  C-uide,  May  1:  Canada's 
new  nutrition  Services,  operating  through  the  Department  of  Pensions  and 
national  Health,  hopes  to  spread  better  eating  habits  even  to  remote 
schools  like  this  one  v;hich  the  children  reach  on  horseback.    Created  in 
November,  19^!-ls  the.-^e  ser^'^ices  have  already  given  meal  planning  advice 
to  managers  of  cafeterias  in  I50  war  industries.     It  ha.s  sponsored  the 
fonnation  of  centrnZ.  nuti-'i.tion  committees  in  6  of  the  Dominion's  9 
provinces.     It  ha.s  given  help  to  10  special  nu.trition  cpjopaigns,  and 
stimulated  new  drl7;..s  in  25  communities.    Advertisers  and  large  food  indus- 
try groups  are  working  with  the  goverrjnent  in  a  national  drive  for  better 
health  and  greater  production  through  well  balanced  meals. 

3^2TIIJZ3H  PUT  UNDER  PSSIiAIvfElIT  CEILING.    Victory,  May  5:     The  Nation's 
farmers  have  been  assured  by  Price  Administrator  Henderson  that  the  prices 
they  pay  for  mixed  fertilizer,  superphosphate,  and  potash  will  be  stabilized 
at  the  levels  prevpdling  since  February  under  a  previous  maxim-um  price 
regula.tion.    Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  135       effect  continues  the 
provisions  of  Temporary  Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.l,  vmich  applied  to 
the  S8jne  kinds  of  fertilizers  and  which  expired  on  April  27,  19^2.  The 
permanent  regulation  became  effective  April  2S. 

PAjAia,  COSTA  RICA  TO  INCRElilSE  ABACA  PRODUCTION.    Foreign  Commerce 
I'^eekly,  May  2:    Plans  to  increase  production  of  abaca  in  Panama  and  Oosta 
Rica  are  under  wa.y.     They  contemplate  the  se  ding  of  about  20,000  acres 
of  abaca,  during  the  next  2  years  in  Panama  and  Costa  Hica  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  make  up  for  hemp  shortages.    Former  sources  of  supply  in 
the  Par  East  are  novr  under  Japanese  control. 

T\fo  thousand  acres  of  abaca  fiber  are  nov;  imder  cultiva,tion  in 
Pa.nama,  and  it  is  expected  that  an  additional  U,UOO  acres,  will  be  planted 
this  year.     Smf icient  labor  is  not  available  in  Panama  for  the  increased 
cultiva.tion  of  abaca.    However,  efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain  labor 
from  neighboring  Central  Americaji  comitries. 

INTER-Ai^ERICAlT  SKIPPINC  POOL.    Latin  Americaji  News  Digest,  May  S: 
Formation  of  pool  to  alleviate  growing  merchant  marine  problem  of  the 
lv"estern  Hemisphere  disclosed  by  Secretary    HtjJ.1.    A  reservoir  of  more  tlian 
a  million  tons  of  shipping  would  be  created  if  all  the  Latin  American 
nations  threw  their  merchant  ship  tonnage  into  a  pool. 
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PHE3PABRICAIED  HOUSES  IN  imiOJED  KINGDOM.    Toreisn  Commeixie  Ifeekly, 
May  2:    The  urgent  need  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  economizing  on  steel, 
timber,  and  labor  has  resulted  in  production  of  several  distinct  t^^pes 
of  prefabricated  houses  for  v/ar  needs.    A  concern  had  developed  a  system 
using  small  panels  framed  in  timber  and  encased  either  with  vreatherboard, 
plj'^^ood,  or  "Lignocrete,  "  for  vralls  and  elliptical  span  roofs.    Q?he  three 
types  have  a  common  ba.sis  in  the  method  of  interlocking  the  panels.  0?he 
use  of  weatherboard  and  plyv/ood  sheathing  are  generally  knoivn,  but  must 
be  modified  for  adaptation  to  the  nev/  plan  by  conventional  treatment  of 
external  wall  fa.ced  with  building  paper  under  weatherboard  and  by  water- 
proof felt  battened  at  joints  for  weatherproof ing.     "Lignocrete"  is  a 
composition  material  prepared  from  softvrood  savrdust,  chalk  flour  and 
cement. 

BRINailTG  PAEM  WOEKERS  AND  JOBS  TOGEKISR.    Article  in  Land  Policy 
Reviev/,  Hay:    Can  anj^thing  be '  done  to 'increase  the  available  supply  Of ' 
skilled  workers  in  fa.rm  industries?  '  Hie  answer  we  (U.S.  Emplo^^aent  Service) 
malre  to  farmers  and  food  processors  is  the  same  \re  have  mad.e  to  employers 
in  war  production  industries,    For  some  jobs  there  are  schools  which, 
within  a  short  time,  can  train  men  in  specific  skills;  for  others,  employers 
vrill  have  to  carr^?"  the  burden  of  tra,ining  men  on  the  job. 

 Specifically,  men  have  been  and  can  be  trained  in  the  use  and  repair 

of  farm  machinery  at  vocational  schools,  v^hich  a.re  located  in  farm  areas; 
men  cannot  be  trained  quickly  to  hold  ke"  positions  in  d^tiries,  canneries, 
and  similar  establishments  vrhere  a  variety?-  of  skills  and  a  background  of 
experience  are  required.    Por  jobs  in  the  latter  cate^or;?-,  emT)loyers  in 
farm  industries  vrill  have  to  do  what  employers  in  v/ar  industries  have  done  - 
that  is,  cut  dow  ^he  number  of  key  positions  by  breaking  dov;n  the  work 
in- such -a- v;ay  thJ„  men  of  lessar  skills  can,. handle  the  v/ork  under  super- 
vision and  direction. 

SET  PRICE  CEILIITOS  OH  SHEARLINGS.    Hide  and  Leather  and  Shoes,  May 
16:    OPA  has  established  ceiling  prices  on  shearlings,  which  are  now  used 
almost  entirely  in  manufacturing  flying  suits  and  garments  for  the  mili- 
tary forces  for  cold  climate  v^ear.     Tlie  price  ceiling  reg-ulation  applies", 
to  both  domestic  raw  shearlings  in  their  unprocessed  form  and  to  tanned 
shearlings  for  the  armed  forces.    Ravr  shearlings  are  defined  in  the  "order 
as  the  untanned  skins  of  sheep  or  Irinbs  slaughtered  in  the  United  States 
and  sold  with  a  v;ool  growth  of  one  inch  or  less. 

3RA.ZILLAJI  3UHPLUS  RUBBER  FOR  U.S.    Foreign  Commerce  I'/ee'ily,  May  2: 
Brazil  has  reserved  all  surplus  rubber  for  shipy-ient  to  the  United  Sta.tes, 
By  a  decree  of  April  1,  19^-2,  all  purchases  and.  sales  of  rubber  of  qxly  t^'pe 
or  quality,  both  for  domestic  industry?"  and  e:cport,  are  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Export-Import  Banic  of  Brazil,  until  such  time  as  a  special 
controlling  organization  is  establislied. 
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AUSTRALIAN  TEA  HATIONDia.    National  Grocers  Bulletin,  May: 
Australians  are  on  a  ration  of  one  ounce  of  tea  per  VTeek  per  person. 
Cons-umers  v/ere  required  to  declare  their  present  stocks,  and  hoarders  will 
not  "be  supplied  with  tea  until  their  holdings  are,  consumed.  Cons-umers 
were  required  to  register  with  their  re te-iler  to  secure  tea. 

INDIANA  PABM  MACEINE  HEPAIR  SCHOOLS.    American  Pruit  Grovjer,  May: 
A  total  of  1^,667  farmers  and  fruit  growers  attended  the  93  county  farm 
machinery  repa,ir  schools  which  were  recently  concluded  "by  three  engineers 
from  the  Extension  Service  of  Purdue  University.    The  schools,  planned  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  and  county  agriciiltural  war  "boards,  are  instruct- 
ing. Indiana  farmers  and  fruit  growers  hov;  to  repair  and  maintain  in  good 
working  order  their  miscellaneous  pieces  of  farm  machinery, 

CHILEAN  CEILD-rEEDINC  PROGRAM.    Consume rs»  Guide,  May  1:  Chile's 
national  government,  municipal  governments,  and  private  organizations 
cooperate  in  a  variety  of  child  feeding  programs.    School  "breakfasts  are 
given  to  all  school  children.    Private  organizations  operate  milk  stations, 
known  as  ''Cup  of  Milk"  or  **Drop  of  Milk''  centers,  in  low- income  districts. 
School  gardens  provide  fruit  and  vegetables^ 

CANADIAN  VEGSIIABLE  PRODUCTION  EXPAItDS.    foreign  Commerce  Weekly, 
May  2:    During  the  past  decade  a  great  expansion  has  taken  place  in  the 
commercial  production  of  vegetables  in  the  Dominion;  upward  of  75*000 
acres  were  added  to  f aiming  operations  in  the  1931-^1  period.    Back  in 
1931  Canada  grew  slightly  more  than  100,000  acres  of  commercial  vegeta'bles, 
of  which  svreet  com,  tomatoes,  green  peas,  cah'bage,  and  onions  coniprised 
the  major  part.    Cucum'bers,  green  "beans,  and  ca,rrots  accounted  for  much 
of  the  remainder.    'The  total  acreage  for  19^1  pro'bahly  increased  to  a"bout 
175,000  acres.      ^  . 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Canadian  commercial  jjroduction  of  vegeta'bles 
is  used  for  canning.    Yet  this  is  not  a  recent  development.    During  1931 
Cajiada  produced  6,000,000  cases  of  canned  vegeta'bles  exclusive  of  soups, 
tomato  juice,  catsup,  tomato  pulp,  tomato  paste  and  puree,  sauerkraut  and 
pickles.    In  the  following  year  production  dropped-  to  ^,200,000  cases  and 
then  increased  steadily  to  9,600,000  in  1937,  dropping  again  to  7,600,000 
Cases  in  1939*  ^9^0  figures  are  not  aval la'ble  on  the  same  "basis,  "but, 

judging  "by  the  2^5,000,000  pounds  net  v/eight,  the  output  was  about  9,500,000 
Cases  (basis  2U/2's). 

ARGENTINE  EGG-DRYING  INDUSTRY.    Agriculture  in  the  Americas,  May: 
Argentina  has  created  an  egg-drying  industry-  to  utilize  the  surplus  created 
vyhen  Great  Britain  cut  off  her  shell  egg  imports  because  of  shipping  condi- 
tions.   The  first  plant,  opened  late  in  19^1 »  has  an  egg-drj'-ing  capacity 
of  about  1  million  eggs  or  11  tons  of  povrder  per  day.    A  recent  decree  of 
t)cie  Government  establishes  rigorous  inspection  in  order  to  provide  eggs 
otf  the  quality  needed  for  drying. 

QUOTAS  FOR  Il^PORTSD  SPICES.    Victory,  May  12:    The  !VPB  has  placed 
i?estrictions  on  the  distribution  of  bl^.ck  and  vrhite  pepper,  pimento  (all- 
spice), cassia  (cinnamon),  cloves,  ginger,  nutmeg,  and  mace.    Such  spices 
are  the  principal  imported  seasoning  cominodities  used  by  United  States 
Industry  ajid  consumers.    The  order  places  a  quota  on  the  amount,  of  each 
Spice  a  packer  may  deliver  monthly,  and  on  the  amoyixt  an  industrial  or  . 
wrholesale  receiver  may  accept. 
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yJOm  OF  ISSEAECE  njmRTIKE.    Article  In  tift^  *bliC7  Eeviev^  Mayt 
It  is  through  scientific  research  in  agriculture  .^k^it  A^  can  nov;  produce 
food  in  abundrjice  for  ourselves  and  the  Allies.    &tir''knovrled£;e  of  nutri- 
tion is  proving  of  great  service  in  developing  proper  diets  for  our  armed 
forces  and  the  civilian  population.    By  CDinTD?.ting  pests  of  all  kinds,  "by 
selecting  and  breeding  of  new  varieties  of  com,  v;heat,  and  other  plants, 
"by  improving  pastures,  and  "by  the  use  of  proper  fertilizers  our  ahility 
to  increase  yields  has  "been  greatly  augmented. 

Because  of  the  availa'ble  knowledge  of  improved  methods  of  hygiene, 
sanitation,  and  feeding  of  livestock,  milk  producers  can  greatly  "boost 
their  output.    The  agricultural  scientists  are  eager  and  ready  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  farmers  in  this  time  of  trial  v/ith  the  weapons  which  they 
had  forged  in  time  of  peace.    Science  v/ill  enahle  us  to  v/in  the  war,  Hot 
the  science  that  is  locked  up  in  the  heads  of  a  fev;  specialists,  hut 
science  vridely  distributed  among  the  large  masses  of  people  and  applied 
to  the  affairs  of  everyday  life. 

MILITAET  USES  POH  COTTON.    Farm  Journal,  May:    Our  fighters  use 
appro:jcimately  350  different  cotton  products.    Military  erperts  estimate 
that  250  2:)ounds  of  cotton  are  required  for  each  man.     This  includes  the 
cotton  that  goes  into  the  making  of  vreapons  and  eQuipment,  as  ^-^ell  as 
that  for  clothing  and  "bedding.    There  is  one  cotton  item  alone  of 
16,000,000  sheets^ 

The  average  American  dougnhoy  dries  his  face  v/ith  a  cotton  towel; 
v;ears  cotton  unden^/ear  in  summer,  and  unden-rear  that's  ahout  ^Ofo  cotton  . 
in  v/inter.     In  summer  his  complete  uniform  is  cotton;  on  fatigue  duty  he 
wears  ^lork  clothes  made  entirely  of  cotton;  he  has  a  raincoat,  the  "base 
of  which  is  cotton;  the  linings  of  his  v/oolen  trousers  and  ^-^oolen  ovei^ 
coat  are  made  of  cotton;  his  handkerchiefs,  ties  and,  seeks  are  cotton. 

The  Navy  and  Army  procurement  a^gencies  this  T'inter  invited  hids  on 
200,000,000  yards  of  duck  for  deliverj^  June  30.     Tliis  includes  materials 
for  tents,  leggings,  hammocks,  gs.s  hags,  stretchers  and  similar  items. 
The  mills  that  are  making  this  order  of  diock  usually  m£?ke  amings  and 
canvas.    To  produce  in  four  months  200,000,000  yards,  even  the  carpet 
mills  are  "being  utilized.     The  highest  production  of  duck  in  the  pe.st  vras  ■ 
in  1937  (237,000,000  yards). 

AUT0MA.TIC  LOCKER  PIAITT,     Ice  and  Refrigeration,  May, 'describes  an 
automatic  locker  plaint  in  Salem,  Ohio.     To  operate  the  locker  system,  the 
patron  stands  in  front  of  the  hanlc  which  contains  his  locker.    By  pressing 
the  "button  on  the  control  panel  which'  corresponds  to  his  locker  number, 
the  section  with  his  locker  automatically  moves  into  position  in  front  of 
the  door.    Automatic  reversing  mechanism  brings  it  to  the  door  via,  the 
shortest  route  in  an  avera^ge  time  of  37  seconds.    A  red  signal  light  shoi-^s 
on  the  panel  while  the  lockers  are  in  motion  and  when  it  goes  off  his  locker 
is  in  place,    A  patron  never  enters  the  cold  room  to  ga.in  a,ccess  to  the 
locker.    He  stands  in  normal  room  temperature  protected  from  drafts  by 
by  an  air-lock  of  rubber  flap  gaskets.    I'Hien  the  door  is  closed  the  gaskets 
fold  awa.y  from  the  locker  section  a,utomatica.lly. 

JAH^I-HOME  HOUR  RADIO  TALKS .'    Among  radio  te^llzs  scheduled  over  the  Na- 
tional "Farm  and  H^me  Hour,  week  of  May  25-30,  are  the  following:  Tfednesday,  May 
27  —  A  Year  of  the  National  Nutrition  Program,  Paul  V,  McNutt,  Director,  Office 
of  Defense  Health  and  l\%lfare  Services;  Thursday,  May  2S  —  Special  Program  on 
"Agriculture's  Part  in  the  Nation's  V7ar  Program,"  including  short  talk  by  Secre- 
tary of  AgriciiLture  l^ickard  on  "The  Size  of  the  Job  Pacing  farmers." 
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■     PEHOVIAIf-  ]^TSI.2?|0H..?Sd^  Cpnstuners '  Ouide,  Mar  U  Popular 

restaurants  iniPerjl  gei^ve  ^ree  breakfasts  to  10,000  school  children. 
Vacation  colonies v  s\ip^rted  hy' the  goveriTmenti  provide  good  food  and  care 
for- a  limited  mun"ber-,  of  undernourished  children.    A  Peruvian  government 
'agency,  the  Direccion -de  Asistencia  y  Prevision  Social  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  Lahor,  and  Social- !V/e  If  are,  a^djiiinisters  the  Popular  Bestaurajits  and 
supervises  school  lunches  and  "breakfasts.    Lavrs  dealing  with  food  supplies 
and  adulteration  are  administered  "by  the  National  Alimentation  Division 
of  the  Ministry  of  Promotion  and  Puhlic  I'.^orks.    Another  government  agency?-, 
the  Ministry'"  of  Public  Health,  maintains  a  nutrition  clinic  for  children 
of  lovz-income  families. 

GUAEDING  POOD  PBOM  GAS  Aim  GLASS.    Article  in  Pood  Industries,  May, 
describes  precautions  taken  in  England  to  protect  food.    Pood  supplies  are 
faced  v;ith  tvjo  dangers  during  air  raids.    One  is  contamination  from  poison 
"gas,"  requiring  subsequent  decontamination,  as  has  been  proved  possible 
with  meat  in  special  decontamination  depots  in  Lbndon.    The  other  is  con- 
tamination from  minute  pieces  of  broken  glass  scattered  by  the  blast  from 
falling  high  explosives  and  lajid  mines.    Contamination  with  glass  is  often 
more  dangerous  than  ma3^  be  thought,  and  in  the  big  raids  in  England  it  was 
shown  that  glass  fra,gments  were  dispersed  with  such  force  from  the  blast 
of  an  explosive  that  they  could  penetrj.te  the  average  tin  container  of 
canned  foods. 

Air  raids  also  present  a  problem  as  to  what  extent  damaged  foodstuffs 
can  be  salvaged  from  wa-rehouses  a,nd  stores  burned  in  air  raids,  and  to 
what  extent  they  can  be  utilized,  .  Por  instance,  it  wa.s  fomid  that  a  store 
of  figs,  damaged  too  much  by  a  fire  raid  and  by  the  vrater  used  by  the  fire 
figliters,  aiid  thus  unsuitable  for  hiiman  consum jtion,  Wc\s  an  er.cellent  source 
of  bait  for  rat  traps.    Such  bait  is  needed  in  the  Ministry-  of  Pood' s  pest- 
control  operations  to  protect  reserves  of  foodstuffs  stored  in  vacant 
cellars  and  other  rooms  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  . 

NATIONAL  VICTOET  GAHDEN  SHOWS.    New  York  report  in  Plorists  Exchange, 
May  16:    Twenty  thousand  flower,  vegetable  and  fruit  shows  will  be  held 
throughout  the  United  States  during  the  month  of  September  in  an  effort 
to  raise  $2,000,000  for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  Army  Emergency  and  Navy 
Relief  P\mds.    Thirty-seven  national  societies,  amateur,  professional  and 
commercial,  are  being  invited  to  appoint  state  representatives  in  each  of 
the  Us  states,  who  in  turn  vrill  serve  as  state  committees  to  stimulate  and 
aid  the  effort.     The  National  Committee  for  these  shov;s  is  recommending  to 
all  local  exhibits  that  prizes  as  such  be  eliminated  and  that  in  their 
^lace,  a  seal  signifying  the  award,  be  given.    Admission  price  to  the 
•various  shows  is  set  at  a  minimum  of  25  cents  and  all  shows  v/ill  be  expected 
"to  turn  in  at'  least  85  per  cent  of  their  gate  receipts  to  the  joint  fund, 

BRISTLES  POR  BHJSH3S.    Parm  Journal,  May:    Soal^  up  the  old  paint 
brush  that  you  carelessly  let  harden,  because  a  good  paint  brush  will  be 
difficult  to  come  by  "for  the  duration."    American  pigs  have  bristles  tha.t 
are  too  short  and  of  too  light  a  weight  to  make  a  good  brush.    Best  bristles 
oome  from  China  and  Russia..    Scrub  brushes,  the  ordinary  variety  i^ith 
wooden  back  aiid  white  fibers,  vdll  be  x>lontiful  because  the  bristles  are 
made  of  is  tie  gro\m  in  Mexico.- 
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COTTOIT  FOPl  BALE  C07ERIITGS.    Business  I'lTeek,  Ma^  I6:    ITow  is  the  time, 
according  to  the  cotton  industry?",  to  start  wrapping  cotton  crops  in  cotton 
instead  of  burlap,  to  start  trading  in  cotton  bales  on  &  net  instead  of  a 
gross  vreight  "basis,  and  to  establish  a  grading  system  which  will  preclude 
excessive  sampling  that  often  rips  the  bale  coverings  to  pieces  and  some- 
times loses  enough  cotton  out  of  the  bales  to  pay  the  rent  on  brokers* 
sampling  rooms. 

Uomally  a  good  share  of  the  cotton  crop  is  baled  in  jute  bagging 
woven  from  used  burlap  and  nev;  jute  butts,  in  which  the  used  material  some- 
times accounts  for  seven-eighths  of  the  product.     If  manufacturers  have  on 
hand  a  sufficient  supply  of  new  jute,  the  jute  baggers  may  be  able  to 
furnish  their  usual  share  of  "nevr"  bagging  this  year,  since  high  consump- 
tion of  cotton  is  bringing  out  an  abnormal  quantity  of  used  ba.gging.  How- 
ever, as  much  as  20^  of  the  crop  is  customarily  covered  with  new  jute  bag- 
ging brought  in  directly  from  India,  and  another  20fo  covered  vdth  sugar 
cloth  bagging  made  from  used  burlap  bags  here.    Ifith  imports  from  India 
highly  doubtful,  shipments  of  burlap  and  of  jute  to  be  converted  into  burlap 
from  Calcutta  may  be  considered  out.    And  vdth  burlap  in  this  country  just 
about  jewel- rare  there  is  every  likelihood  that  there  vrill  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  used  burlap  bag;  they  v/ill  be  either  burlap  bags  in  use,  or  sim.ply 
valuable  rags. 

Lane  Mills  of  New  Orleans,  former  big  producer  of  cotton  bagging  patterns, 
has  undertaken  to  v^eave  2,000,000  bale  covers  and  a  few  other  mills  have 
contracted  for  further  quantities,  but  most  textile  mills  are  so  laden  with 
military"  and  commercial  cloth  business  that  there  is  simply  no  loom  room. 
Nevertheless,  the  job  appears  to  be  up  to  cotton.    The  Cotton  Textile  Institute 
predicts  a  limited  amount  of  jute  bagging  for  I9U2-U3,  still  less  and  possibly 
none  at  all  for  I9U3-UU.    About  tv/o-thirds  of  the  coujatry's  mills  have  already 
promised  the  government  that  they  will  allovr  seven  pounds  extra  weiglit  in 
buying  bales  covered  with  cotton  rather  tlian  jute.  - 

No  good  system  has  been  annoimced  yet  for  eliminating  free-lance  sampling 
of  bales  and  at  the  same  time  satisfying  cotton  buj^ers  who  feel  that  cotton 
grades  lie  exclusively  in  their  own  eyes  and  finger  tips.    !'^ar  stresses,  how- 
ever, plus  the  fact  that  patches  to  cover  sample  tears  are  going  to  be  in- 
creasingly scarce,  may  bring  the  industry,  including  b'o^'-ers,  around  to  some 
sort  of  certificated  grades, 

COUNTHi"  aSNSRiiL  STOHHIS.    Land  Policy  Review,  May:    Although  diminished 
in  number,  the  country?-  general  store  carries  on  in  this  age  of  fast  travel 
and  specialization.    Approximately  U0,000  remain,  compared  to  10^,000,10 
years  ago. 
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B3  A  VICTOHT  PLAITIISH.    A  folder       this  title,,  prepared       3H3  and  • 
ConsTomers*  Coimsel  Division,  has  "been  issued  hy  the  U.S.D.A.    Among  the 
suggestions  are  the  follo^fing: 

Skillful  hands  make  oetter  living.    Factories  that  vrork  for  war  can- 
not vrork  to  Gake  many  goods  we  "bought  in  peacetime.    Some  things  v;e  can 
make  ourselves.     Some  we  can  make  vrith  neighlDors.    Use  the  talents  you  and 
your  family  have  for  cooking,  preserving  foods,  making  clothes,  toys,  and 
things  to  hrigliten  yo\ir  home.    Learn  hov/  to  use  left-over  materials.  If 
there's  repairing  to  do,  do  the  jolD  yourself,,,  .  Lend  ypur  neighhors  help. 
Learn  nev;  skills.     The  family  that  knows ■ how  to  use  its -hands  can  live 
hetter  for  the  same  money.    Share  v;hat  you  know.    Learn  from  your  neighlDors. 

I'/asting  vron't  win.    Everything  we  no v;  have  must  he  made  to  give 
majtimum  service.    Check  your  stove  and  furnace  to  see  that,  no  pcrer  or 
fuel  is  wasted.    Don't  v/aste  light.    Use  your  sewing  ma,chine,  washing 
machine,  and  other  equipment  carefully  so  they  will  not  wear  out,  Keep 
them  clean  and  oiled.    Make  repairs  as  soon  as  they  are  needed.    Mend  and 
make  over  clothes.    Take  good  care  of  your  vroolens.    Orgajiize  a  neigiihor- 
hood  automohile-sharing  plan  to  save  tires  and  gasoline.    Share  other  things, 
too. 

BR^-ZILIAIT-  TPS®  YIIILDS  COHK  SUBSTITU^S,^ '  Agriculture  in  the  Americas, 
May:    Brazil  has  its  own  cork  uiuhstiiute,  the  Drrk  of  ;a  hardwood  tree  tha.t 
flourishes  in  its  forests,     T^ze  tree  is;  one  of  the  most  a.hund'ant  in  the 
forests  of  south  central  Brazil,  vrhere  it  is  knovrn  as  Pau  Santo  or  Pau 
Santo  do  Cerrado,    Present  prrduction  of  the  "bark  is  ahout  S,000  tons  a.' 
year,  and  two  small  plants  at  Sao  Paolo, aire  producing  insulation  from  the 
material.    It  is  reported  that  capita!  and  improved- transportation  would 
"be  required  for  expansion  of  production^'     '  ■  •  ,  ' 

LiqUID  BALLAST  POH  TRAGTOH  TJISS,    Implement      Tractor,  Kay  9: The 
advantages  of  11  qi^ld  hallast  for  tractor  tires,  in  providing  necessary  addi- 
tional unsprung  weight,  are  well  knov.ai  to  most  farmers.    The  advantages  of 
adding  ca^lcrom  chloride  to  the  water,  thus  increasing  the  weight  and  provid- 
ing anti-f reeze  q^oalities  to  the  solution,  may  not  he  so  readily  appreciated. 
The  amount  of  calcium  chloride  required'  to  prevent  freezing  down  to  20  'de- 
gi-ees  Delow  zero  vr.L;;Ll  add  ahbut  25  percent  to  the  weight  of  the  !iCL^;.id  in 
the  tire,     T^rds  chenical  is  quite  pleiit if ^jJ..  "being  made  from  soda  ash  which 
exists  in  ahu]:idancs-:>    The  possroilify  of  -shortages  seems  quite  remote  at  : 
this  time.     The  solution  can  he  mixed  readily  in  tanks  or  other  receptacles 
a,nd  only  a  small  a-iount  of  stirring  is  necessary.    For  the  larger  sizes  of 
tires  the  total  solution  will  aggregate  a",  .little  less  than  70  gals.  Once 
the  chemical  is  thoroughly  dissolved  in  the  water  it  remains  in  permanent 
solution  vdth  no  deterioration  from  either  low  or  high  temperatures, 

VITAHI^TS  Oil  LA33LS.    Business  Week,  May  I6:    Pood  and  drug  products 
that  hoast  special  dietary  x^ro-perties  must  nov.r  tell  the  puhlic  v/hat  they 
are  and  how  they  wrk.     Tliis  moans  new  lahels  for  every  product  vrhich  is 
advertised  as  having  any  special  vitamin,  mineral,  or  other  dietar^T"  property 
beyond  what  the  average  person  vrould  find  in  a  nomal  diet  of  ordinary  food. 
Pew  people  outside  the  food  and  drug  industries  realize  hovj  much'  ground 
this  coversj  hut  the  follo^/ing  list  is  illustrative  of  the  tyoes  of  products 
that  wear  new  laoels:    All  the  vitamin  and  mineral  capsules,  concentrates. 
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talD lets,  "arid  liquids  w!hicfi  millions  of  Americans  take  daily  to  supplement 
their  diets;  ail  fortified  or  enriched  foods,  including  enriched, hread, 
flour,  oleomargarine,  hreakfast  cereals,  and  even. candy;  the  so-called 
"health  foods,"  and  all  infant  foods  and  products  -s'lecially  -prepared  for 
diahetics,  pregnant  or  lactating  women,  and  people  suffering  from  allergies, 
-oy en/eight,  or  underweight,  *  ■  '•' 

.   HIT?  SEATS  LAV;s  ON  SI2ES  OF  FLOUR  PACKAGES.    Washington  report  in 
Northwestern  Miller,  May  6:    tChe  multiplicity  of  state  iavs  governing  the 
size  of  flour  packages  was  hit  in  an  address  hy  Donald  Ne-lson,  .>1'/P3  chief, 
in  opening  a  conference  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  rco'nsider  eliziiina- 
tion  of  trade  "barriers  which  impede  the  war  program.     "We  want  to  concerve 
the  materials  used  in  making  flour  sacks,"  said  Mr*  Kelson.     "We  cannot 
simplify  sack  sises  effectively  "because  of  the  conflicting  state  regula- 
tions governing  these  sizes." 

Mr.  Nelson  urged  state  and  city  authorities  to  do  everything  posr-iole 
to  remove  restrictive  measures  on  commerce,  at  least  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.     "Tin  plate  is  of  very  great  streitegic  importance  —  "but  just 
recently  one  state  passed  a  law  setting  standard  sizes  for  "bailing  pans, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  compel  commercial  hal^cers  to  "buy  a  lot  of  new 
pans. "  ' 

MniN.  BtJSINESS  "MEN  AID  JAM  \'!0M*    Farm  Journal,  May:  Business 
men  in  Goodhue,  Minnesota,  have  registered  for  farm  work,  if  and  v;hen 
needed,     "Vfe'll  close  up  the  tov/n  if  necessary."    Since  then  more  than  3OO 
to\\TiS  in  Minnesota  have  followed  Goodhue's  lead.    Some  of  these  men  can 
"be  reallj?-  \iseful.    Certainly  a  garage  mechanic  can  ru2i  a  tractor,  and  the 
local  drayman  could  drive  anybody's  team. 

TURKISH  POOD  SUPPLISS.    Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  May  2:  Estimates 
for  Turkejr  for  I9U1  indicate  smaller  yields  than  in  I9U0  for  most  crops, 
including  such  leading  products  as  cereals,  to'bacco,  fruits  and  nuts,  and 
cotton.    Although  0?urkey  normally  raises  adequPvte  foodst-uffs  for  domestic 
needs,  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  v/ere  necessary  to  supplement  local  pro-* 
duction  during  the  year.    This  deficiency  was  partly  attri"buted  to  smaller 
crops,  increased  needs  of  the  Army  and  to  a  decrease  in  coastwise  traffic, 
vrhich  caused  temporary  shortages  of  certain  foodstuffs  in  a  num"ber  of 
ur"ban  centers.    Off icial -supervision  over  the  food  supply  v/as  extended  "by 
making  all  cei^als  subject  to  declaration  and  providing  for  purchase  "by 
the  Government  at  fixed-prices.    Toward  the  end  of  the  year  "bread  and  flour 
\7ere  rationed,  and  limitations  were  placed  on  individual  purchases  of 
various  products, 

lATIN  Ai^lEEICAN-FOOD  BCPGRTS,    Pood  Industries,  May:    More  iniports 
of  Latin  American  foods,  even  those  competitive  with  American  agriculture, 
should  "be  e:qpected  during  the  next  year  or  two.     0?lie  only  restriction  on 
an  all-out  Hemisphere  trading  plan  is  the  fact  that  there  are  not  . enough 
ships  to  "bring  ptirchased  foods  to  the  United  States,    Othervrise,  the- Board 
of  Economic  Warfare  would  finance  much  of  South  American  econom.2^  "b^^  hiiying 
great  quajitities  of  agricultural  materials.     In  at  least  one  or  „t'^o  case^,. 
purchases  are  to  "be  made  even  though  it  is  evident  that  the  goods  "bought  . 
may  have  to  remain  indefinitely  in  storage  in  the  country  of  origin. 
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TWCZ  EA^TIOITIITG  POR  PAEMEES,    Supplement  to  War  Letter  for  Agriculture, 
May  IS  J    The  supply  of  new  trucks  avail  al>le  for  ciTilian  uses  for  the  dura^ 
tion  of  the  war  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  rationing-  system,  and  the  urgent 
necessity  of  conservation  both  in  the  use  of  new  trucks  and  those  already 
owned  by  farmers  and  others.    About  150,000  new  trucks  vdll  be  available 
for  all  civilian  uses  during  the  war/    In  alone,  650,000  trucks  of  all 

kinds  were  purciiased  in  the  United  States,    Thus,  new  trucks  will  be  availablt 
to  but  a  small  portion  of  those  who  apply  for  them.  i 
Under  the  rationing  regulations,  farmers  may  establish  eligibility  " 
for  new  trucks  under  two  classifications:    First,  Class  II,  for  transporta-  ^ 
tion  of  food  and  materials  connected  directly  v/ith  the  v;ar  effort.  Hauling 
food  and  materials  for  Army  and  Navy  use  v/ould  be  considered  as  being  directlj 
connected  v/ith  the  war  effort,    A  farmer  engaged  in  such  hauling  could  qualify 
in  Class  II  provided  it  constituted  more  than  50  percent  of  his  track  opera- 
tions.   Second^  Class  III,  for  transportation  of  food  and  materials  in- 
directly connected  with  the  v;ar.     This  will^  cover  most  farm  uses  of  trucks, 
such  as  hauling  farm  produce  to  market,  I 

STAIS  TBADS  BAimiSBS.    Editorial  in  Pathfinder,  May  23:    The  war  is 
promising  to  rid  the  United  States  of  the  vicious  trade  barriers  which  have 
been  erected  at  state  lines,  especially  during  the  last  10  or  12  years. 
They  amount  to  tariff  walls;  they  were  designed  to  fence  off  goods  and  | 
services  from  other  states.    Laws  v;ere  passed  to  preserve  home  markets  and  I 
jobs  for  home  people.    Some  v/ere  hsnpocritical,  pretending  to  be  sanitation 
or  health  precautions,  and  some  v/ere  openly  retaliatory.    All  were  promoted 
"b^L^lfish  interests.    An  exainple  is  seen  in  the  innumerable  high^^ray,  load- 
feffgi  size  and  v/eight  regulations  which  prevent  trucks  form  passing  easily 
from  state  to  state.  i 

MILITAJCr  USES  O'F  LEATHER.    Hide  and  Leather  and  Shoes,  May  16:  Per 
capita  constimption  of  leather  for  military  use  is  10  times  as  great  as  per 
capita  consmption  in  civilian  life.    Moreover,  while  a  modem  and  mechanized 
army  can  dispense  with  much  of  the  equipment  needed  for  cavalry  and  horse 
drawn  artillery  or  supply  trains,  it  still  requires  a  tremendous  variety 
of  products  in  which  leather  plays  the  only  or  an  important  part.  Huge 
quantities  of  cattlehides,  calfskins,  shearlings  and  horsehides,  as  vrell 
as  goatskins,  are  needed  for  shoes,  gloves,  aviators'  suits  and  other  types 
of  clothing,  equipment  cases,  scabbards,  holsters,  gun  slings.     The  armed 
forces  must  have  leather  for  harness,  straps,  belting,  for  the  recoil  mech- 
anism of  big  guns,  for  the  linings  of  combat  helmets,  and  for  a  hundred 
other  miscellaneous  uses.    The  bulk  of  the  armed  forces'  needs  are  in  cattle- 
hide  leathers. 

MINERAL  WOOL  INSUIATIOIT.    Ice  and  Refrigeration,  May.:     "Recent-  surveys 
of  current  stocks  and  production  of  industrial  mineral  v;ool  insulation  jj 
reveal  that  no  shortages  or  delayed  deliveries  are  likely  to  develop  on 
this  material  for  either  high  temperature  or  low  temperature  applications," 
says  the  Industrial  Mineral  Wool  Institute.     "Because  mineral  v;ool  insulation 
is  manufactured  from  widely  available  domestic  raw  materials  —  rock,  slag 
or  glass       an  ample  supply  is  assured."    In  these  days  of  threatened  trans- 
portation bottlenecks  on  oil  and  solid  fuel,  efficient  insulation  is  doubly 
Important  to  conserve  fuel,  control  temperature  and  increase  pov/er  output. 
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EITRICHMSUT  OF  FLOUH.    Chicago  report  in  Northwestern  Miller,  May  6: 
ITlout  enrichment  was  the  major  suhject  of  interest  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Millers  National  Federation,  which  recommended  enrichment 
of  all  family  flours.    A  large  proportion  of  the  top  grades  of  family 
flours  are  nov/  enriched,  and  account  for  a  little  less  than  ^Ofo  of  that 
class  of  product,  hut  cheaper  flours  generally  are  not  enriched.     In  com- 
menting on  this  situation.  Dr.  V/illiams,  v;ho  f  irst .  s^rnthesized  :  - 
vitamin  B-j^,  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  low  income  groups,  particularly 
in  the  southern  states,  who  were  most  in  need  of  the  nutritional  benefits 
of  enrichment,  hut  that  the  policy  of  nonenrichment  of  lower  grades  prevented 
them  from  getting  those  nutritional  factors.    Recognizing  the  cost 
difficulties  in  enriching  low-grade  flours,  Dr.  Williams  declared  that  this 
puhlic  health  problem  presented  a  challenge  to  the  milling  industry.  Some 
method  must  "be  found  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  enrichment  of  cheap  flour. 

BRITISH  LIICS  U.S.  MEATS,    National  Provisioner,  May  l6:    Tlie  opening 
of  the  second  quarter  of  19^2  finds  U.S.  canned  foods  enjoying  wide 
popularity  among  British  consumers,  with  meat  products  holding  first  place, 
a  British  correspondent  v/rites.    These _ products  at  present  are  pegged  at 
20  points  on  the  points  rationing  scheme  which  governs  distribution  of 
certain  foods,     ^'The  great  demand  for  these  products,  of  course,"  notes 
the  correspondent,  •'*'is  perhaps  primarily  due  to  the  limitation  of  the  fresh 
meat  ration  to  about  2^(p  worth  per  person  per  v;eek.    Nevertheless,  a  distinct 
taste  has  grown  up  for  the  piquancy  of  the  canned  meat  and  this  will  probably 
grow  during  the  stmrnier,  v^hen  it  can  be  served  cold  with  salads,  in  sandwiches, 
etc.,,,,¥ar  has  established  such  an  attachment  for  Americsn.  canned  foods 
in  millions  of  British  homes  which  previously  had  never  heard  of  them  that 
when  peace  comes,  and  with  it  undoubtedly  a  letting  dov/n  of  trade  barriers, 
the  opportunities  for  U.S.  packers  vn.ll  be  almost  unlimited." 

U.S.  -  PEHOYIAN  TRADS  AGRDSMIIITT •    Business  Week,  May  iS:    The  new 
trade  deal  with  Lima  (Peru)  is  typical  of  the  long-term  plans  for  economic 
development  which  Washington  is  sponsoring.     In  return  for  lowering  of  im- 
port duties  on  our  radios,  office  equipment,  and  canned  goods,  and  freezing 
the  present  rates  on  a  long  list  of  items  including  automobiles,  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  lo^^er  import  taxes  on  sugar,  some  spices,  and  long- 
staple  cotton* 

ARG-SNTIItS  GRA.IN  SITUATION.    Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  I*Iay  2:  Spain 
will  send  an  economic  mission  to  Argentina  to  negotiate  a  credit  of 
160,000,000  pesos  for  grain  purchases.    This  amount  probably  includes  some 
75.000,000  pesos  already  owned  by  Spain  to  Argentina  for  previous  grain 
commitments, 


DEHYDMTED  TOODS  IN  m^Tim.    Land  Policy  Beview,  May:    3>aring  the 
first  World  War,  little  vras  done  with  dehydration.    Today,  v.rith  battle 
fronts  around  the  world  and  shipping  space  at  a  premim,--  the  importance 
of  dehydrated  foods  has  increased  greatly  —  one  ship  can  carry  the  amount 
of  food  values  that  v;ould  reqiuire  nine  ships  v/ere  the  commodities  in' their 
natural  form.    Tin  an.d" rubber  shortages  further  accentTiate  its  wartime 

value.   \'.''..]yl.'','^^Z.''-:^^ 

Dehydrated  food,  too,  plays  a  great  part  in  "building  up  a  'ba-nk  of 
protein  foods  , and. vitamins  for  civilian  a.nd  military  estahlishnents,  ouj:* 
own  peo|)re,  and' our"' Allies'.  '   T-d'' have  this  food  "bank,  we  must  have  a  prod- 
-vuct. .  that_C9Ja  he  stored  without  deterioration,  v/ill  he  adapted  to  shipping, 
aiid  v/ill  preserve  as  miich  ak  pbssihle  the  ■nutritional  qualities  of  fresh 
food.    We  have  many- proce-sseid  foods  thaV  meet  this:  re 'luirement.  Many 
more  are  "being  perfected  by  the  Departmen.t;  of.  Agriculture  and  processors. 

..  .  -.-Be hydration  of  cheese' is-' being  perfected.    .It  will  come  in  a  flour- 
like powdered  form.    With  thb  addition- of ^wa,ter,,  it  can  be  made  into  a 
cake  similar  to  processed  cheese.    A  number  of  packers  are  trying  dehydra- 
tion of  meat.    The  process  ds  one  by  .vrhich  lOQ  pounds  of  boneless  beef 
can  be  reduced'  to  3O-  or  40  pounds  containing  not  . more  tha^n  5  percent  of 
moisture,    Wcien  twice  its'  weight-  in  water  is  add^d,  it  malces  a  good  m.eat 
pie,  a  hamburger,  or  a  croquette. ... • 

.  .     Dehydrated  fax; ili ties  to  provide  the  war  req.uirements  have  .been 
stepped  up  manifold  during' the  ■t)a5t  12  months.    A  year  ago  our  egg  drj'-ing 
capacity  was  UO, 000, 000  to '50,060^000  potmds.     Today  it  is  250,000,000 
pounds.    Jour  months  ago  the  capacity  for  producing  dry  milk  was  U00,000,000 
pounds.    Today  it  is  US7,000,0Cb  pounds,  v;ith  a  much  higher  goal  for  I9U2. 
The  demand  for  dehydrated' products  continues  to.  "be  beyond  plejit  capacity, 
but  steps  are  being  taJcen  to  e:qDand  this  capacity  ivithin  the  limits;  of  , 
.war.  requirements  for  metals* 

BRITISH  AaHICULTURilL  ATTACH3  J^POINISD  IIT.  WASHIITGTOIT.  Business 
Week,  May  I6:    Don't  overlook  the  appointment  of  an  Agricultural  Attache 
at  the  British  Embassy  in.  Washington.   -Creation  of  the  post  (brand-new  to 
the  British  diplomatic  service)  indicates  that  our  -ally  is  getting  set  to 
cooperate  importantly  in  the  programs  for  close  postv;ar  collaboration  be- 
tween the -world* s' great  exporters  and  importers  of .  farm  products.  It's 
the  postwar  angle  that  makes  the  appointment  of  Prof.  J. A.  Scott-Watson 
especially  significant.    One  of  Britain's  outstanding  authorities"  on  rural 
economics,  he"  has  studied  at  Iowa  Stavte  College,  tra.veled  extensively  in 
rural  i^eriea,  'ajid  v;as  a  friend  of  "Old  Henr;/"- Wallace,  father  of  the 
Vice-President. 

JUTS  CULTIVATION  nT-SRA.ZIL.    Agric^jdture  in  the  Americas,  I^Iay: 
Efforts  to  cultivate  Indian  jute  in  the  Ama,zon  Valley  of  Brazil  are-  suc- 
ceeding, according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.    There  is  no  other 
fiber  known  equal  to  jute  for  the  bag^^ing,  sacking,  and  bailing  material 
needed  in  the  cotton  industry  of  the  United  States  and  the  coffee  industry 
of  Brazil,    Local  authorities  say  that  the  vast  plain  extending  on  both 
sides  of  the  Amazon  River  in  the  State  of  Amazonas,  irriga.ted  by  numerous 
streams  and'periodica,lly  flooded  by  heovy  rains,  should  lend  itself  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  fiber. 


FOOD  TECHITOLOGY  OU^TLDTED.    Food  Industries,  May,  revievrs  the  -book, 
Outlines  of  Food  Technology,  "by  Harry  W.  von  Loesocke,  BAC3.    !rhe  fifteen 
chapters  of  the  "book  cover:    Tin  cans  and  c-^lass  containers;  fruits  and 
their  products;  canning  of  vegeta"bles;  dairy  products;  meat,  meat  -products 
and  po^dltr^r;  fish  and  shellfish;  grains  and  their  products;  edible  fats 
and.  oils;  s'-j^ars  and  starches;  nuts;  spices,  relishes,  essential  oils  and 
extracts;  beverages;  confectionery,  jems,  jellies,  preser^/es  and  certified 
dyes;  storage  and  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  --r-^er''p.tion  of 
foods  by  freezing.  ^ 

Tlie  valijie  of  a  book  of  this  type  lies  not  in  tH'-  information  it  gives 
a  specialist  on  his  own  field  but  in  the  information  it  gives  the  s-r^ecialist, 
and  others,  on  food  processing  in  general.    In  that  respect  it  is  of  v?lue 
also  to  food  company  executives,  in  both  production  and  sales  deoartmentc* 
He^rcomers  to  the  food  industry  vdll,  of  course,  find  this  overpll  pictui'e  of 
food  processing  most  helpful, 

CAIIADIALT  EXPORT  RSSTRICTIOHS.    Fortign  Corjmer.^  Over 
300  additional  commodities,  including  certain  vegetable,  an, 
metal,  mineral,  and  chemical  products,  have  been  pla:ed  on  tU 
prohibited  from  exportation  from  Canada,  except  \mde:.'  peimlt  -z  . ..... 

Permit  Branch  of  the  Depa,rtment  of  Trade  and  Commei'Cf Some  commode., 
have  been  placed  under  export  control  to  cooperate  vr;  th  the  United  State., 
by  preventing  the  re-exportation  from  Canada  of  Unitf  c.  States  goods,  v;hi.?h 
are  under  strict  United  States  export  control,  to  \inc-e,sirable  destinatiozls. 
The  majoritz"  o^"  the  products,  however,  ha.ve  been  plac'?d  under  control  as 
being  products  vrhose  export  from  Canada  should  be  strictly  controlled  in 
order  to  conserve  supplies, 

V.'PB  UHJES  SIMPLIFIED  BAIET  FAC2AG2S.    American  Milk  BsvieT^%  May: 
WP3  has  asked  those  engaged  in  the  b-atter  manufacturing  and  packaging 
division  of  the  dairy  industry  voluntarily  to  make  certain  changes  in 
their  operations  designed  to  conserve  paper,  tires  axv  other  resources 
needed  for  the  war  effort.    Of  least  importance  is  the'  recommendation, 
that  the  packaging  of  butter  in  quarter  and  half-pound  cartons  be  dis«* 
continued.    The  total  percentage  of  butter  so  marketed  is  very  small.  It 
v;as  requested  that  only  one  v/rapping  be  used  for  all  butter  sold  at  retail. 
Compliance  v/ith  this  request  doubtless  means  that  a  single  parchjnent 
v;rapper  be  the  only  one  used  in  quarters,  halves  or  solids  to  be  inserted 
in  V^B  approved  one  pound  cartons,     \!F3  desires  the  gradual  curtailment- 
of  prim.ary  shipm.ents  of  butter  in  tubs  and  a  swing  tov/ard  utilization  of 
bS-pound  western-style  fibre  cubes.    Packers  are  asked  to  restrict  resale 
packages  to  32-pomid  fibre  or  corrugated  boxes. 

TO  CCOHDIHATE  CESAI^KT  HOUTZS.    Fann  Journal,  May:    Sight  track 
routes  go  over  the  same  road  ha^jiing  crea^.  in  some  parts  of  Butler  county, 
lov7a,  and  the  county's  farm  plar^ning  board  is  planning  to  get  creamery 
operators  together  to  do  something  about  it.    Faimers  are  now  served  by 
78  truck  routes  from  23  creameries  (lO  inside  and  I3  outside  the  co\inty) . 
In  one  township,  mileage  of  the  cream  routes  is  three  times  as  great  as 
the  mileage  of  all  roads. 
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SUGAR  SHIPMEHTS  TROM  HAWAII.    Business  Week,  May  16:    Take  a  grain 
of  salt  with  the  sugar  coming  in  from  Hawaii.     It's  heartening  to  hear  that 
the  island  ship-ped  108,066  tons  of  raw  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  April, 
top'o'in.^  the  90,536  for  the  entire  preceding  three  months.    But  Hav/aii's 
noi4al°shipinents' to  the  mainland  run  from  qOO,000  to  1,000.000  tons  a  year, 
can  hardly  "be  expected  to  top  these  figures  even  if  the  April  rate  is  main- 
tained.   And  even  1,000,000  tons  wo^ildn't  make  up  the  deficit  of  nearly  a 
million  tons  ordinarily    received  from  the  Philippines,  or  provide  anything 
extra  for  our  allies  who  can  no  longer  get  their  customary  supplies  from 
the  Par  East. 

WAR  HITS  SCUADOH'S  TAGUA  ^T  niLUS'IRY.    Agriculture  in  the  Americas,  [ 
Mays    'The  war  is  seriously  affecting  one  of  Ecuador's  most  important  agri~ 
cultural  industries,  the  production  of  ta^^.  nuts,  which  yield  the  product 
called  vegetable  ivory,  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  "buttons  and 
similar  products.    Although  Argentina  is  hu^/ing  larger  quantities  of  tagua 
nuts  and  shipments  are  still  heing  made  to  England,  the  closing  of  the 
fo^-'         •  -    ' -'t^-^Jit  German,  Ja,-panese,  and  Italian  markets  is  felt.    As  a 
re.  pected  that  a  good. many  tagua  nut  producers  ^^^ill  turn  to 

of  a'ciuiing  rabher^  rice,  and' sugar. 

oh  lake  TPAJFIC  rCR  GPAIN,    War  Letter  for  Agricultiire,  | 

18?      The  need  for  additional  farm  storage  ha.s  "been  or.-qyna.sized  further 
an  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  order  v;hich  hans  movement  of  grain 
•  ^   r  the  Great  Lakes^i  except  "by  special  permit.    Pui^ose  of  this  action 

to.  free  all  "boat?^  possihle  for  shipment  of  iron  ore  needed  urgently  in 
the  man^ifaxstunj  of  war  equipment.    Roughly,  ahout  iSO  million  hushels  of 
grain  ordinarily  movvp  to  market  via  the  Great  LaJres  route  each  season, 
Pro'bahly  aoout  ^0  tolgO  million  "bushels  may  still  he  moved  on  the  Lake 
route  in  "boats  thai  cannot  carry  ore.    The  ODT  order  will  affect  ahout  3^0 
ships    with  a  grosF  carrj^ing  capacity,  of  nearly  3  million  tons.    An  un- 
precedented shipmer.  .  of  ore  is  expected  for  the  season,  j 

SGIEHTIPIO  EiilSEARCH  IH  Sl'JEDEH,    Science,  May  I5:    Extensive  research  ' 
is  going  on  in  Sweden,  to  find  substitutes  for  products  vrhich  can  no  longer 
"be  imported  owing  to  the  i^rar.    One  of  the  most  important  centers  for  this 
research  is  the  Physical-Chemical  Institute,  Uppsala.    The  work  with  different 
kinds  of  synthetic  rosins  and  cellu3.ose-derivatives  is  now  progressing  on 
a  large  ^^cale.    Among  other  o"bjects  of  research  may  "be  mentioned  "bread.  Ex- 
periments are  "being  made  to  find  a  means  of  replacing  imported  hard  wheat, 
v;hich  was  formerly  used  to  improve  the  "baking  qualities  of  "bread  made  from 
Swedish  native  soft  wheat.     Investigations  are  also  "being  carried  out  on 
synthetic  ruhher.    The  work  has  proceeded  so  far  that  the  product  has  heen 
evolved  in  the  laboratories  of  the  institute,  although  it  is  too  early  yet 
to  say  whether  domestic  production  can  he  started. 

PHaiT,  VEGETABLE  'BASKETS.  Land  Policy  Review,  May;  The  factory 
value  of  baskets  made  for  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  is  more  tlian 
$lU,0O0.000  annually. 
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PS  DH^^SLOPS  PAPEHmiiTG  METHOD.    Business  Vfeek,  May  l6:-   Prom  -the- 
nar is  emerging  a  nevjlv  popularized  method  of  low-cost  papermal^in.'^  a 
process  that  makes  nearlv  every  tYpc  of  ■  tree  ^rist  for.  the.  mill. ... . 

There  are  five  accepted  ."basic  methods"  of  x^^-t-lpin^  v^ood.  According 
to  the  Porest  Products  Lah.oratoi^^  in  Madison,  Ivis.,  a  dozen  or  m.ore  mills 
are  noxf  interested  in  a  sixth  process  of  ]paperranlcing  developed  "by  its  re- 
searchers.   Ever  since  I927,  Lahoratory  has  "been  e:qp  crimen  ting  with  a 
"semichemical"  process,  to  steer  a  middle  course  hetv/een  the  cooking  proc- 
ess,,  which  dissolves  away  half  the  vrood,  and  the  j;:rinding  process,  vrhich 
succeeds  in  retaining,  most  of  the'  i/ood  constituents  "but  greatly  reduces 
the  length  of  the  fibers. 

In  its  "barest  essentials,  the  semichemical  method  softens  the  chips 
"b^'"  a  light  preliminary  cooking.     Th.is  is  followed  "by  a  treatment  in  attri- 
tion mills,  vrhere  rotating  disks  disintegrate  the  chips  to  a  fihrous  pulp 
without  injury  to  the  individual  fillers.    Pulp  tre^^ted  in  this  vjay^'has  a 
high  percentage  of  hemicellulose,  v/hich  acts  a.s  a  glue  or  hinder  for  the 
short  fihers,  and  yields  a  sheet  with  all  the  strength  desired. ... .A  very 
acceptahle  alpha  cellulose,  which  looks  and  feels  much  like  cotton,  may 
he  produced  at  an  acceptahle  price  .to  compete  vrith  the  same  product  mesle 
from  cotton  linters. 

Another  major  advantage  of  the  Porest  Products  Lahoratory* s'  semichemical 
process  is  tha.t  it  yields  a  greater  tonnage  of  paper  i3er  tree  logged. 
Reason:    Cooking  processes  lose  half  the  weight  of  the  wood,  while  the  semi- 
chemical treatment  trajisforms  75/^       ^"^"-^  weight  of  the  trees  into,  the 
finished  sheet.    !'/ith  world-^.-'ide  economic  conditions  tending  toward  a  long- 
term  pulp  shortage  the  high-yield  possihilities  alone  offer  the  incentive 
to  shift  paper  mills  to  using  this  process.     G-reatest  immediate  possibilities 
of  the  semichemical  method  are  in  the  container  hoard  field., ...Biggest 
advajitage  of  the  semichemical  process  will  come  from  saving  on  haulage  — 
which  today  means  tiroB- .and  in  preserving  the  value  of  existing  paper 
mills  and  paper-malcing  communities  by  giving  them  ma.ny  more  yea„rs  of  raw 
materials, 

SALT  AS  SLT'PLSI'-SITTAEI  PEHTILIZSR.    Parm  Journal,  June:  Michigan 
crop  ei'iperts  who  have  been  v.^orking  on  this  since  I92U,  sa.y  ordinar^.r  salt 
increased  the  yield  of  12  crops  on  muck  soil  when  a  phosphate-potash 
fertilizer  mixture  v.^as  a.pplied  along  with  the  salt.    Crops  greatly  benefited 
vjere  table  beets,  mangels,  sugar  beets,  Swiss  chard,  celery  and  turnips; 
crops  helped  not  quite  so  much  were  cabbage,  kale,  celeriac,  kohlrabi,- 
radishes -and  raroe.     Salt  applied  v.dthout  potash  v/as  of  no  help..  On  the  six 
cro-ps  first  named  (the  ones  helped  most),  apply  from  ^00  to  1,000  pounds 
X3er  acre;>'  on  the  six  less- responsive  crops  use  100  to  kOO  pounds  per  acre. 
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3XPERT  TO  SrjDY  AlOZOU  VSG-STiffiLD  OILS.    Agric^alture  in  the  Americas, 
May:    In  an  effort  to  develop  an  interest  in  expanding  production  in  the 
Amazon  Valley  of  vegetahle  oils  needed  in  United  States  industries,  Vernon 
P.  Wright  has  gone  to  Belem,  Brazil,  as  a  representative  of  the  agricultural 
division  of  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  Mr, 
Wright,  formerly  Brazilian  "bu^/er  for  a  United  States  food  firm,  will  deal 
with  prohlems  of  acreage  expansion,  financing,  transportation,  and  la"bor 
involved  in  increased  production  of  coconut^  palm,  and  other  vegetable  oils 
which  this  country  formerly  imported  from  areas  now  cut  off  ty  the  war  or 
of  substitutes  for  them. 

-  '  PBDZEU  POODS  PRODUCTIOIT.    Pood  Industries,  May:    Production  of  frozen 
foods  continues  its  upv/ard  climh.     Ste.tistics  collected  "by  Pood  Industries 
indicate  that  the  19^0  production  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  555tSSl,000 
Ih.;  that  for  I9UI,  697,US1,000  ITd.  ;  and  the  ajiticipated  I9U2  production 
S23,931»000  Ih.     These  figures  incl-ade  production  of  cold  pack  fruits  and 
quick  frozen  fruits,  vegetables,  meat,  fish  and  poultr^r.    Most  of  the  out- 
put is  made  up  of  q.uick  frozen  products,    Por  19^C^  the  production  of  quick 
frozen  foods  is  placed  at  390,185,000  lb,;  for  I9U1,  U92, 485,000  lb,*  and  | 
production  this  year  is  expected  to  reach  5^3,085,000  lb.    Part  of  the  in- 
crease in  quick  frozen  foods  production  in  recent  years  is  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  some  freezing  not  formerly  considered  "quick"  has  nov;  been 
placed  in  that  category. 

Expressed  in  percentage  increases,  frozen  food  production  went  up  25-5 
percent  in  19^1  and  is  expected  to  increase  by  more  than  IS  percent  this 
year,    ^uick  frozen  food  production  was  up  more  than  26  percent  in  194l» 
and  the  anticipated  rise  this  year  is  over  I9  percent.    Of  quick  frozen 
food  production  about  ^7  percent  is  vegetables,  21  percent  fr^aits,  21  per- 
cent fish,  7  percent  poultry  and  4  percent  m.eat. 

IThese  figures  on  frozen  food  production  are  based  principally  upon 
reports  from  commercial  freezers.     The  figures  do  not  include  meat  frozen 
for  storage,  frozen  eggs,  uneviscerated  frozen  poultr;^^  nor  fish  frozen  in 
bulk.    Nor  do  they  include  the  output  of  some  U,500  locker  plants  scattered 
throughout  the  country. 

BY-PRODUCTS  OP  OSAG-Il  OHAUGS.    Parm  Journal,  June:    Osage  orange  is 
helping  fight  the  Axis.    Parmers  around  Cla^rksville,  Texas,  are  selling 
the  trees  to  a  lumberman  who  ships  the  barked  and  sa^pped  wood  to  a  dyewood 
factory  in  the  East.     There  the  heartv/ood  is  pulverized  to  extract  dye  for 
soldiers*  uniforms,  and  the  pulp  residue  is  used  in  mailing  explosives  and 
airplane  plastics.    Parmers  are  getting  per  2,U00-pound  ton:  $1.50  for  stand- 
ing trees,  $4.50  in  the  rough  logs,  $6,50  for  barked  and  peeled  heartwood, 

PEEDIlia  EUROPE  APTER  THE  WAR.    London  correspondence  in  Journal  of 
American  Medical  Association,  May  I6:    A  recent  article  in  Nature  (British 
publication)  discusses  the  question,  I'Jhat  foods  should  be  held  ready  to  rush 
to  Europe  after  the  v;ar?    All  the  occupied  countries,  as  well  as  the  bellige]>- 
ents,  are  rationed.     In  some  the  bread  ration  is  high:  80  ounces  a  v;eek  in 
Germany  and  85  ounces  in  Denmark.     In  others  the  ration  is  low:  ^0  ounces  in 
Italy,  55  in  Belgitim,  3O  in  Crreece. , . . .  In  Belgium  and  Italy  the  fat  ration 
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is  very  low:  Jg-  ounces  a  week;  in  Prajice  it  is  k  oiinces.     The  following 
estimates  haveibeen  made  of  the  n-um"b8r  of  calories  per  head  a.vailahle 
daily:    Germany  2,900,  Korvfay  2,500.  Italy:  2,U00,  Bohemia  2,300,  "un-  . 
occupied  Pr^jice  2,l60,  occujpied  Prance  2,100,  the  Netherlands  2,2^0, 
Belgim  and  Lujxemhourg  1,S70.    Plgures  cannot  he  given  for  G-reec.e  and 

Poiandj  "but  conditions  are  knovm  to  ho  very  had  

At  the  end  of  the  v/ar  Europe  will  prohahly  suffer  from  lack  of  food 
and  deficiency  of  first  class  protein,  vit,amins  A,  C  and  D  pjid  calcium. 
The  article  recommends  v/heat  as  the  fii-st  food  to  he  rushed  to  Europe  after 

the  war  and  dried  milk,  x^hole  or  skimmed,  as  the  second  There  should 

he  ready  a  store  of  extra  fats,  such  as  wh^le  oil,  and  of  3p  rote  in  in  the 
form  of  dried  moat  and  fish.    Soya  herji  flour  coiild  also  he  stored  for  add«- 
ing  to  v/heat  flour  to  augment  the  protein' value'  of  the  hread.  Synthetic 
vitamin  C  or  citrus  fruit  concentrate  a-lso  should  he  supplied.    Second,  we 
must  plan  for  the  continued  feeding  of  Europe,  which  means  planning  not 
only  of  European  hut  of  world  agriculture, 

■    •      EB3Q-I0IAL  LABOEATOHT  DE^Vj^LOPS  APPLE  SYEUP.    Better  Fniit,  May:  In 
the  research  on  finding  sugar  suhstitutes,  apples  and  apple  hy-products 
are  he  coming  increasingly  important.    ITewest  product  of  this  type  to  he 
developed  experimenta/lly  is  an  apple  syrup,  produced  hy  the  Eastern  Regional 
Eesearch  Lahoratory  in  Philadelphia.    Dr.  Mot  tern,  of  the  lahoratorj'-,  sent 
a  hottle  of  the  syrup  to  the  tJashington  State  Apple  Commission  in  Wenatchee. 
Those  who  have  samioled  the  synip  say  that  it  has  a  zestful,  refreshing 
flavor  and  a  clear,  golden  color.    In  a  letter  to  the'  Commission,  Dr.  Mottem 
wrote;    *^articular  interest  has  heen  given  this  product  as  a  sweetener 
in  viev;  of  the  sugar  shortage,    PJie  hig  difficulty  a^opears  to  he  the  lack 
of  availahility  of  vacuiun  eq.uipment  for  concentrating.     There  might  he  some 
possihility  of  using  milk  evaporators  hut  they  may  he  in  use  on  the  western 
slope  evaporating  ^ilk  du.ring  the  apple  sear.on, "    In  the  event  this  syrup 
proves  8.cceptahle  for  general  consumption,  effort  v:ill  he  mad.e  to  secure 
concentrating  eCiuipment. 

FJTEITIOIT  POLL.    American  Miller,  May:    Pew  city  faiailies  make  a 
hahit  of  eating  ell  the  protective  foods  necessary  for  health  ajid  strength,, 
according  to  a  recent  nutrition  poll  maAe  puhlic  hy  Pederal  Security  Adminis- 
trator   Po>ul  Y.  MclTutt.    The  survey  \iras  conducted  in  South  Bend,  Ind. ,  where 
a  community  nutrition  program  is  nov/  under  way.    The  eight  hasic  food  groups 
ahout  v/hich  housewives  there  were  Questioned  are  those  listed  as  daily  "musts 
in  the  national  nutrition  food  rules,  recommended  hy  the  nation's  leading 
nutritionists;  enriched  white  flour  or  hread  or  whole  grain  products;  milk 
and  milk  products;  oranges,  grapefruit,  tomatoes,  raw  sp.lad  greens;  green 
or  yellovr  vegetahles;  other  vegetahles  and  fruits;  meat,  poultry  rnd  fish; 
eggs,  loutter  and  other  spreads. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  families  interviewed  use  all  eight  es- 
sential groups  daily;  hut  the  survey  shows  that  a  third  of  the  housewives 
use  at  lea,st  seven  of  them  in  the  average  day's  meals;  and  another  third 
use  six.    Meat,  vegetahles  (other  than  green  or  yellovr) ,  and  hutter  are 
the  three  grouros  reported  most  freq.uently  in  the  average  day's  meals. 
Children  seem  to  fare  much  hotter,  nutritionally  speaking,  than  adults. 
This  is  especially  noticeahle  in  th6  findings  of  milk  and  millc  products. 
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Approximately  95^  of  house^-dVes  vdth'children  "believe  that  milk  products 
should  "be  served  daily,  v;hereas  no  more  than  SOfo  of  adults  \^dthout  children 
"believe  they  need  milk  or  milk  products  every  day,    Hine  out 'of  10  families 
with  children  claim  to  drink  milk  at  least  five  days  a  week;  "but  only  ah  out 
5  out  of  10  families  without  children  say  it  is  served -that  often. 

\mJI!  "DEBYDEATIOIT"  OF  POOD  JvffiAlTS.    Pood  Industries.  May:  Dehydration 
has  tv;o    meanings,  to  our  way  of  thinking;    First,  it  is  a  unit  operation 
of  food  engineering  involving  the  removal  of  water  from  a  food  "by  evapbrsi- 
tion  from  a  solid  or  a  liquid  at  temperatures  usually  far  "below  the  "boiling 
point,    ^Vhether  you  choose  to -call  It  eVapor9.tioli  (a^  applied  to  apples), 
dessication,  drying,  suhlimation|  or  what  hot,  it  is  still  the  same  unit 
operation       dehydration^  iid;  j  Water  removal,  generally  without  "boiling. 
Second,  it  is  a  method  of  food  preservation,  for  if  a  food  is  dried  out 
,  to  a  sufficiently  low  moisture  content,  it  is  impossi'ble  for  molds,  yeasts 
or  "bacteria  to  grow  on  it  as  long  as  it  remains  drj-.    ^^ile  it  is  not 
difficult  to  dry  out  a  food  irrespective  of  the  cost,  it  should  "be  renem"bered 
that  a  successful  operation  involves  eight  steps  in  which  dehydration  is 
only  one  of  them,  yet  all  must  "be  performed  successfully  to  produce  a  '1 
satisfactory  product.    Tliese  knov/n  ste-ps  are:  (l)  Choice  of  the  right  variety 
of  raw  material;  (2)  proper  grovrth  of  the  rav;  material;  (3)  harvest  or 
slaughter  at  the  proper  time;  (U)  prompt  preparation  for  deli^-'dration  (very 
important);  (5)  proper  preparation  (also  ver3r  important);  (6)  proper  de- 
hydration; (7)  proper  packaging;  (8)  proper  stora-ge. 

STAUCH  PROM  SOHJO.    Farm  Journal,  June:    Starch  from  sorgo  is  a 
story  that  started  with  the  l^e'oraska  College  of  Agriculture.  "Caution^ 
is  the  word  they  use  to  offset  enthusiasm  caused  "by  the  report  of  a  new 
development  for  producing  starch  from  the  Leoti  grain  sorghum,  to  replace 
the  tropical  ca,ssava  root  (another  war  casualty).    Nehraska  farmers  are 
"being  urged  to  dispose  of  Leoti  seed  only  for  planting  purposes.    If  it 
does  turn  out  that  the  crop  is  a  v/idesiDread  source  of  starch  supply, 
farmers  can  grow  Leoti,  put  the  forage  in  the  silo  and  sell  the  grain,  or 
cut  for  fodder  and  thresh  the  heads  for  grainf    And  if  the  starch  market 
does  go  sour,  the  farmer  can  use  the  grain  for  feeding  livestock  or  poultry. 

BESAD  FOR  THE  ARI^  FORCES.    Americaji  Miller,  May:    The  War  Depart- 
ment in  April  reported  that  it  v;as  mass-producing  "bread  for        per  l"b. 
Seventeen  army  quartermaster  halceries  now  are  using  enriched  flour  ex- 
clusively for  production  of  thin  crijisted  garrison  "bread  and  the  thick-crusted 
field  loav.es.    Plans  are  ready  for  "bakeries  that  can  produce  from  7»500  Ihs. 
of  "bread  in  16  hrs.  to  plants  sufficient  to  produce  h^^OOO  l"bs.  of  "breaA 
in  that  time.    In  addition  to  excellent  mechanica.l  equipment,  each  post 
"bakery  has  storage  facilities  for  a  2  mos.  supply  of  flour  and  a  2^hr. 
supply  of  "bread.     The  nev/-type  field  "bakeries  have  "been  greatly  improved 
during  recent  months,     TtiO  ovens  are  gasoline-fired  "but  in  an  emergency 
Can  use  coal  or  vrood.  for  fuel, 

AEaEHTINS  YA.TAY  PALl/iS  YIELD  PIBSR.    Agriculture  in  the  Americas,  May: 
Yatay  palms,  which  grov;  v/ild  on  the  rolling  plains  of  Argentina's  "Mesopotamj 
region,  yield  a  fiber  "believed  to  "be  a  possi"ble  substitute  for  Algerian  crin 
vegetal,  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Morocco.    It  is  knovm.  in  . 
Argentina  as  crin  vegetal,  although  it  comes  from  an  altogether  different  t: 
than  the  African  product.    The  fiber  is  in  the  leaves  of  the  tree.    It  is  us( 
locally  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  mattress  filler.    In  this  country,  crin  vOi 
is  used  for  cheap  mattresses,  cushions  and  linings  of  automobiles.  Imports 
ix^^rsr.^^         n07Q  o_rrmi.r^->-.or=<   fn  R  nnn  tnT^c;.   -tr^l nnr!  ^.t  mnvp.  than  $125,0007 
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HOlir  CANADA  DSHYDSAIES  -POODSa    Article  iDy  this  title,  ;in  Tood  Industries, 
May,  "by  member  of  Kentville,  Nova  Scotia,  Experimental  .Station,  says:  lihere 
still  socms  to  Tdo  considera'ble  controversy  as  to  . the  advisaloility  of  pre- 
processing vege tallies  for  drying.         in  Oanada^are  convinced  that  preproces- 
sing, ncunely  "blanching,  is  necessary  if  products  of  suitable  edibility, 
nutritive  value  and  keeping  OLuality  are  to  be  prodiicod.    iPor  example,  pre- 
preiifliinary  investigations  have  shown  that  a'product  such  as  cabbage,  which 
after  drying  shows  peroxidase  cjctivity,  will  also  show  poorer  qiiality  after 
two  months*  storage  than  it  does  if  porootidase  has  been  totally  inactiva.ted. 
For  this  and  other  reasons,  all  products  under  govcrnmont  supervision  are 
either  steam  or  v/ater  blanched  before  drying.    At  prcGC.n.t  potatoes  and  carrots 
are  water  blajiched  v;hile  turnips  aiaid  cabbage  arc  steam  blanched. 

In  Canada  we  use  5"*S^1«  tins  v.dth  press-in  lids  and  solder-on  caps  to 
package  dehydrated  vegetables.    Investigations  ho,ve  shovm  that  inert  atmosphere? 
are,  in  the  case  of  some  products,  a  prime  requisite  for  satisfactory  storage. 
In  a  matter  of  weeks  it  is  possible,  in  room- temperature  storage,  to  note  a 
definite  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  dehydrated  carrots  stored  in  an 
atmosphere  of  air  as  compared  with  those  stored  in  bxi  atmosphere  of  commercial 
nitrogen.    For  this  reason  all  carrots,  turnips  and  cabbage  processed  in 
Ccanada  for  government  order  are  to  be  packed  in  tins  in  which  the  air  has 
been  replaced  with  nitrogen  or  carbon  dioxide.    At  Kentville  we  have  a  new 
erperimento.l  dehydrator  incorporating  several  innovations  which  it  is  hoped 
can  be  carried  over  into  commercial  design,  thereby  making      simplified  in- 
stallation, while  at  the  sajne  time  increasing  drying  efficiency, 

AH^Y  GSTS  DSHyDRATED  APPLS  miaGSTS.  '  Fruit  Products  Journal,  May:  A 
contract  has  been  awarded  by  the  Ciuartermaster  Corps  for  purchase  of  one  millioj 
pounds,  of .dehydrated  apple  nuggets, This  product  tastes  good  when  mixed  with 
cereals  and  eaten  in  place  of  fresh  or  canned  fruits.    It  mokes  excellent  apple 
sa.uce  and  apple  pie;  in  fact, -can  be  used  in  practically  every  \m.ir  as  a  substi- 
tute for  canned  apples.    The  Army's  apple  nuggets  are  made  from  a  commercial 
grade  known  as  "extra  good".    Hot  all  types  of  apples  adapt  themselves  well  to 
drying.    Ideal  for  the  purpose  are  the  tarty  varieties  like  the  Rome  Beauty, 
the  Baldwin  and  the  Stajman  Wine  sap.    Most  dried  fruits,  now.  bought  on  a  quant  i* 
ty  basis,  serve  Army  purposes  satisfactorily  enough.    Big  advantage  of  de- 
hydrated apples  over  the  dried  kind  is  that  their  flavor  is*  superior.    They  keo) 
well  and  do  not  become  rancid.    There*s  also  a  substantial _ saving  in  moisture 
content.    Dehydro-ted  apples  contain  only  3  "to  5  percent  moisture  or  less,  v;here» 
as  the  dried  fruits  contain  anyirrherc  from  17  to  26  percent.    Armj^  food  experts 
say  dehydrated  apples  will  "refreshen"  at  about  ten  to  one;  in  other  v/ords, 
that  a  certain  weight  (not  volume)  of  dehydrated  apples  will .rnnke  about  ten 
times  that  much  apple  sauce  or  filling  for  apple  pie.    Another  way  of  express- 
ing it  is  to  say  that  whereas  a  Ho,  10  can  of  apples  v;eighs  7  pounds,  the 
equivalent,  in  the  form  of  apple  nuggets,  will  weigh  about  a  pomid.    As  a  pro* 
tection  against  insects  ajid  also  to  conserve  tin,  apple  nuggets  are  being 
packed  in  airproof,  black  metal  cans. 
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UKIFOEM  DAIBY  SCOES  CAE0#    Farm  Journal,  June!    Revision  of  the 
score  card  for  judging  dairy  cattle  has  Just  "been  accomplished  "by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Purehred  Dairy  Cattle  Association,    Up  to  now,  each  dairy 
"breed  has  had  a  separate  and  distinct  score  card;  f rom  nt)i7  on,  the  student 
of  dairy  type  finds  the  points  described  on  the  uniform  score  card  are  the 
same,  whether  they  he  found  in  one  dairy  "breed  or  another.  Prominent 
"breeders,  officials  of  the  "breed  associations  and  dairy  experts  at  the 
colleges  worked  together  to  develop  this  imiform  score  card, 

AMEHIGA  lOSDS  MOEE  MILE  and  more  care  in  its  handling,  says  a  new 
USDA  circulari    There  are  tv;o  kinds  of' milkJ    Milk  that  is  clean  and  sweet 
and  milk  that  isn't!.  Dairy  farmers  have  as  their  19^2  goal  the  production 
of  125  "billion  pounds  of  milk.    But  the  goal  doesnH  depend  entirely  on 
how  much  milk  is  produced.    The  kind  of  milk  also  has  a  "bearing  on  the- 
success  of  the  wartime  food  prograjn.    Much  of  the  milk  is  needed  for  mak- 
ing cheese,  evaporated  millc,  and  po;^^dered  milk.    But  only  clean  and  sweet 
milk  will  make  cheese,  evaporated  millc,  and  pov/dered  milk  of  accepta"ble 
grade,  •  . 

Too  many  milk  producers  in  19^1  failed  to  take  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions in  handling  their  milk.    Also,  too  many  "buyers  failed  to  grade 
the  milk  carefully  enough.    One  result:  Ahout  15  percent  of  the  cheese' 
offered  for  (rovenunent  purchase  was  rejected  hecause  it  was  not  of  the  desired 
q.uality.    It  v;as  not  satisfactor^r  largely  "because  the  quality  of  the  milk 
from  which  it  was  made  v;as  hot  satisfactory''.    One  careless  producer  may 
undo  the  C£ireful  work  of  all  his  neir5h"bors       unclean  milk  from  one  farm 
may  easily  spoil  all  the  good  milk  delivered  "by  a  dozen  or  more  patrons 
to  the  same  creamery,  cheese'  factory,  or  condensery, 

MOEE  SUGAR  TOR  CAtmiHG.    War  Board  Memorandm  ITo.  3k  says:  The 
Office  of  Price  Administration  has  amended  the  sugar  rationing  regulations 
to  make  more  li"beral  the  amounts  of  sugar  available  for  home  canning. 
Under  the  amendment,  home  canners  macy  now  o"btain  one  pound  of  sugar  for 
every  four  quarts  of  finished  canned  fruit.    An  additional  one  pound  per 
year  for  each  person  in  the  family  may  "be  obtained  for  making  jams,  jellies, 
preserves,  and  fruit  "butters.    The  rationing  of  sugar  for  home  canning  of 
fruits  will  he  made  hy  local. _ rationing  hoards  largely  on  the  hasis  of  the 
amount  of  home  canning  an  individua.l  or  family  unit  has  normally  done, 
availability  of  fruits,  and  other  factors.  ' 

The  person  applying  for  sugar  in  behalf  of  a  family  unit  or  as  aji 
individual  must  give  the  local  board  the  follov/ing  information:  (l)  Names 
of  the  consumers  on  whose  behalf  the  application  is  filed  and  the  serial 
numbers  of  their  war  ration  books,     (2)  The  nmber  of  quarts  of  fruit 
canned  in  the  preceding  calendar  year.     (3)  The  number  of  quarts  of  home^ 
canned  fruit  in  possession  of  the  individua.l  or  family  unit  maliilng- the 
application.    (U)  The  n-umber  of  quarts  of  fruit  to  be  canned  during  the 
period  for  which  the  application  is  being  made,     (5)  Whether  sugar  is  to 
be  used  for  preserving.    (6)  The  excess  supply  on  hand  at  the  time  of  ' 
registration  for  war  ration  books. 

If  an;:;'  of  the  sugar  allotted  for  home  canning  is  not  used  in  accordance 
with  regulations,  stamps  will  be  removed  from  War  Ra^tion  Books  equivalent 
in  weight  value  to  the  amount  of  sugar  improperly  used,    Hone  of  the  suga.r 
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available  for  canning  fresh  fruits  can  "be  used  for  making  jains,  jellies, 
preserves,  and  fruit  "butters,    Hovrever,  sugar  obtained  on  the  "basis  of 
the  stamps  in  war  ration  "books  may  "be  used  for  such  purposes.    The  time 
and  places  r.t  which  applications  may  "be  filed  for  sugar  for  home  canning 
vdll  "be  announced  later  "by  local  "boards. 

AEMY  BONSLESS  BEEP  SAVES  20  SHIPS.    Pood  Industries,  May:    The  Army 
method  of  cutting  "beef  leaves  the  "bones  and  surplus  fat  —  amounting  to  30 
percent  of  the  weight  and  having  some  commercial  "but  no  "battlefield  value 
in  the  ha.nds  of  the  packer,    The  "beef  is  separated  into  three  parts:    No.  1, 
for  roasting  and  steaks;  No,  2,  stewing  and  "boiling;  No,  3»  chopped  into 
hara"burger.    Each  is  packed  into  ^O-Yb,  "boxes  and  frozen  solid.     This  is 
ideal  for  distri"bution  and  field-kitchen  use.    A  ton  caji  "be  stored  in  35 
cu,  ft,  v/hereas  a  ton  of  carcass  "beef  occupies  over  100  cu,  ft,    We  are 
now  "buying  a"bout  3f 000, 000  I'b.  per  week.     This  development  vdll  in  19^2 
save  66  million  pounds  of  shipping  weight  and  8-1/3  million  cubic  feet  of 
shipping  space.     That  v;eight  would  fill  2,500  refrigerator  cars  and  the 
space  amounts  to  the  cargo  capax;ity  of  20  ships. 

The  reserve  ration  used  during  the  World  War  consisted  of  corned  beef, 
pork  and  bea-ns,  and  hard  bread  —  the  latter  packed  in  hajidmade  square  cans. 
Development  work  on  this  has  produced  a  well-balanced  reserve  ration  now 
called  the  Type  C  ration,  consisting  of  three  12-^z,  cans  of  meat  and  three 
similar  sized  cans,  each  containing  biscuits,  soluble  coffee,  sugar  and 
hard  candy.    The  hard  bread  is  a  nev;  and  very  nutritious  biscuit  developed 
in  our  laboratory  and  replaces  the  old-time  "hard  tack."    This  ration  is 
carried  by  the  individiial  for  use  when  normal  food  supplies  cannot  be  issued, 

U,S.  SEEDS  EOR  RUSSIA.    Plorists  Sxehange,  May  23:    Over  5,U00  lbs. 
of  seeds  -  including  those  of  the  basic  vegetables  of  the  Russian  diet: 
cabbage,  beet,  onion,  carrot,  sluash,  lettuce,  cucumber,  turnip,  radish, 
tomato,  pa^rsnip,  collard  and  swiss  chard  -  have  been  contributed  to  Russian 
War  Relief,  the  largest  contribution  coming  from  commercial  seed  grov/ers, 
who  have  promised  further  bulk  donations  after  the  19^42  fall  harvest. 
Many  seed  houses  also  sent  cash  contributions.    It  is  said  these  contributions 
v;ould  plant  five  thousand  acres. 

CIDER-APPLE  JELLY.    Pruit  Products  Journal,  May:    Massachusetts  State 
College  has  prepared  a  cider^apple  jelly  of  highly  desirable  taste,  flavor, 
and  color  by  adding  sweet  Baldwin  cider,  concent  ranted  to  one-third  its 
original  volume,  to  heat-extracted  apple  juice  from  an  equivalent  v/eight 
of  apples,^  The  amount  of  dry  sugar  added  was  about  60  percent  of  the  vreight 
of  the  apple  stock  used.     The  remainder  of  the  sugar  was  naturally  present 
in  the  added  cider.    The  mixture  of  concentrated  cider,  extracted  apple 
Juice,  and  sugar  v/a.s  concentrated  by  boiling  to  a  soluble  solids  content 
of  5S  percent  by  the  usual  jelly  manufacture  procedure. .Cider-apple 
jelly  is  a  distinctive  product  of  attractive  color  and  appealing  flavor. 
It  is  superior  in  quality  to  either  apple  jelly  or  cider  jelly  alone  and 
Gan  be  easily  and  economically  produced  commercially  or  in  the  home. 

DEHYDRATED  YAMS  PGR  ARJvIY.    Parm  Journal,  June:    Dehydrated  yams  are 
on  the  Army's  food  shelf,    Pirst  orders,  as  well  as  a  $71|000  loan  from 
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Eeconstructidk'' i^inance  Corp.,  go  to  the  G-ilbert  C.  Wilson  Laboratoi^  at 
Denton,  Texas.     The  plant  will  process  5O  tons  of  potatoes  a  day  (I5  tons 
of  the  dried  product)'.' 

SirPFICIENT  -AlTTI-rESZZE  EXPECTED  EOH  AUTOS  IsjEXT  iniTTER,    War  Letter 
for  Agriculture,  May  25.*    Allocations  for  anti-freeze  requiremonts  have 
not  yet  heon  established  hut  farmers  may  count  on  sufflciont  anti-freeze 
for  their  automohilcs  next  v/inter  on  the  basis  of  a  production  order  of 
WB.     The  WB  Division  of  Industr:'"  Operations  expects  that  enough  anti- 
freeze will  "be  made-  available  to  fill  reCLuirements  of  the  reduced  nmber 
of  motor  cars  operating  during  the  fall  and  winter  months.    Quotas  are 
expected  to  approximate  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  anti-freeze  sold  by 
each  producer  in  19^1«    The  reduced  quotas  will  reflect  the  curtailment 
in  use  of  auto-  transportation  and  the  thriftiness  of  automobile  owners  in 
saving  last  winter's  alcohol. 

SEEK  BETTER-KESPm  BUTTER.    Dairy  Becord,  May  20:    Butter  that  vrLll 
keep  from  growing  rancid  \^ithout  refrigeration,  even  under  the  adverse 
conditions  v;hich  it  will  encounter  \:hen  used  to  supplj'"  armed  forces  in 
tropical  countries,  is  an  aim  v/hich  U.S,  Army  officials,  a,nd  officials  of 
other  armies,  are  striving  to  attain.    If  they  achieve  that  goal,  the  peace- 
time effects  may  be  far-reaching  in  their  scope.    Attainment  of  the  objective 
may  have  a  decided  reaction  upon  butter  making  and  marketing  methods  even 
in  sectors  where  tropical  conditions  do  not  exist  and  where  refrigeration 
facilities  are  ample. 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  research  laboratory  has  been  attempting  for 
acme  time  to  devise  a  butter  that  will  meet  Army  requirements  under  tropical 
conditions,  where  no  refrigeration  is  available.    The  basis  of  this  experif*  ' 
mentation  involves  the  incorporation  of  a  harder  fat  which  will  bring  the 
melting  point  of  the  finished  product  to  approximately  110  dog.  F.  hydrogen-* 
ated  cottonseed  oil  flakes  provide  the  hard  fats  needed  to  raise  the  melting  ^ 
point  of  the  finished  product.    They  are  used  only  in  such  quantities  as 
necess?„ry  to  produce  the  desired  degree  of  hardness,  and  the  finished  product 
usually  contains  not  less  than  6Sfo  fat.    Australia,  too,  has  tackled  the 
problem  but  without  recourse  to  the  addition  of  a  fat  foreign  to  butter. 
It  seeks  to  solve  the  problem  through  the  complete  removal  of  water  from 
butter.    This  result  is  attained  first  by  the  use  of  a  special  centrifuge 
and  then  by  drying  under  vacuum.    This  process  is  applied  when  the  butter  -i 
is  in  the  granule  stage.    A  shipment  was  sent  to  Britain  some  time  ago  but  | 
110  report  of  the  results  has  reached  Dairy  Hecord  as  yet.  I 

SALVAGE  OF  MATEHL/ULS  OK  WAR  COHSTRUCTIOIT  JOBS.    War  Board  Memorandum  I 
No.  52  says:    The  War  and  Navy  Departments  have  indicated  their  willingness  ' 
to  cooperate  with  USDA  War  Boards  in  making  available  salvage  materials  v;hich 
might  be  used  for  civilian  purposes  such  sus  wood,  lumber,  or  v/irc  fencing,  I' 
is  nccessn.ry  for  both  Array  and  l^oj^ry  to  act  vdth  as  much  speed  as  possible  in 
completing  construction  on  plant  sites,  factories,  and  other  facilities  i 
essential  to  the  war  effort.    Usup.lly,  urgency  docs  not  permit  the  officer  im 
charge  to  advertise  for  bids  on  salvage  materials.    However,  as  a  means  of  i 
cooperating  in  the  sale  of  such  materials,  the  military  departments  ha.ve 
suggested  that  the  County  War  Board  Chairman  in  an  area  v;here  war  construction 
is  under  way -should  get  in  touch  with  the  Army  or  Navy  .officer  in  charge  and 
leave  address  and  telephone  number  and  at  the  seme  time  discuss  with  him  the; 
best  plan  for  bidding  on  the  purchase  and  removal  of  salvage  materials.  By 
doing,  waste  can  be  held  down  to  a  minimrun. 
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.DHOlTrHT  U  MOST  0?  SAST.    Ifeekly  i/eather  arxd  Crop  Bulletin, 

May  .^X'-^  ]■  Kea^r^T'  rains  of  the  week  ef fec'tively  relieved  drought  in  the  more 
eas*tje,.rn.,  states.    I/hile  rains  did  consideraole  dama^^e  in  some  sections,  the 
gene  1:9,1.  agricultural  situation  markedly  improved  and  vegetation  is  respond- 
ing f.avoraDle,.  although  Tmrmer  weather  is  needed^     In  the  interior,  v/hile 
rainfall  was  .light  In  .mi3i^  lowlpjids  generally  are  still  too  wet  for 

cultivation  and;coolness\is  retarding  germination  and  growth  of  spring- 
planted  crops,     The  coiXntrj',  as  a  vrhole,  is  imAisue.lly  well  .supT)lied  with 
moisture  for  the  season,  with  only  a  fer/  limited  areas,  x^^ihcipally  in  the 
Southwest,  now  needing  rain. 

There  has  "been  no  material  change  in  the  condition  of  the  vdnter  wheat 
crop,  exceT)t  that  additional  rains  in  the  ITortlieast  and  mucli  of  the  South- 
vrest.  :haye  heen  favorahle.    The  crop  continues  to  develop  satisf actorilyf " 
Better'  grov/ing  weather  prevailed  in  much  of  the  spring  wheat  area.  Oats 
and  "barley  are  mostly  good,  though  grov/th  in  the  interior  is  rather  slow, 
Hice  is  making  good  progress  in  the  central  Gulf  area. 

Corn  planting  is  still  retarded  in  much  of  the  central  valleys, 
although  in  the  northwestern  "belt  favora'ol.e  progre?^s  wa.s  reported.    In  the 
southern  Plains,  the  hulk  of  corn  has  heen  planted.  '  In  Iowa,  for  the  State 
as  a  whole  more  than  the  norma^l  amoimt  for  the  season- is  in,  with  field 
vrork  progressing  day  and  night  in  some  sections  whe re  ' f arme rs  have  equipped 
their  trs^ctors  with  headlights  for  night  operation. 

In  the  Cotton  Beit  conditions  were  fairly  favorahle  in  most  of  the 
eastern  half,  though  warmer  weather  was  needed,  while  the  west  was  too  cool 
and  in  con^-iderahle  areas  too  wet.    P^.ins  in  many  eastern  sections  of  the 
"belt  have,  imj) roved  the  condition  of  the  soil, 

.  .Tjnick  9.hd  miscellaneous  crops  show  general  improvement  in  the  South- 
east -under  rainfall.     In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  all  grov.dng  crops  re- 
sponded fayorahljr  to  the  increased  moisture  and  in  the  Hortheast  warm, 
sunny  weather  is  needed.    In  most  western  sections  minor  crops  are  in  good 
shape. . , , 

;     .  •  MIU^illTa.iaCHIIOS,  gas  UHIT  foe  irililCTOHS  cm  GSIU-IAJT  VKmS.  Foreign- 
Commerce  'feekly,  May  23  J    Milking  machines  are  heing  used  as  extensively 
as  possi"ble  in  Germany  in  an  effort  to  facilitate  mil's  production,  accord- 
ing'to' the  European  press.    Approximately  5,000  milking  machines  have  been 
installed,  in  spite  of  manufac ttiri ng  dif f i6ulties,  and  the  ipresent  agri- 
cultural pro  grain  Calls  for  an  additional  20,000  A  standard  tj-pe  of  gas- 
producer  unit  for  use  in  farm  tractors  has  heen  developed  in  G-ermany,  accord- 
ing to  the  Heich  Board  of  Agricultural  Technicjue.    Manufacturers  are  now 
ready  to  str-rt  prodiicing  the  new  unit,  vrhich  will  "be  made  in  four  sizes, 
and  it.  is  eropected  that  the  output  "hir  the  middle  of  19^.'2  will  he  su"bstantial. 
The  gas-producer  t rac tor  will  he  considerahly  more  erapensive  than  the  liquid- 
fuel  t:;'^De,  hut  the  G-ovemient  will  assist  purchasers  with  subsidies. 
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ARO"  POOD  EA.TIONS.    Article  in  Pood  Industries,  May:    A  soldier  con- 
s-umes  over,  ^  Ib^  of  food  a  day.    The  shipping  weight  is  over  6  Ihs.  To 
feed  an  Army  of  3"*l/2  million  men,  20  million  poAmds  of  food  must  daily  he 
purchased,  shipped,  tahulated  and  issu^di    Svery  pound  must  he  inspected 
for  quality  and  condition.    The  issue  inv6l1fes  disi>rihution  in  correct 
amounts  to  15,000  Army  kitchens  in  300  camps,  sbkttered  through  ever^r  Sta.te 
in  the  Union  and  many  overseas  stations.    This  represents  an  increase  over 
our  peacetime  operation  of  200  percent  in  the  numher  of  camps,  of  5OO  -per^ 
cent  in  the  nmher  of  overseas  stations  and  1,500  percent  in  personnel, 

^Vhen  a  man  joins  the  Army  he  eats  ahout  25  percent  more  than  he  did 
in  civil  life.    During  his  first  9O  days  of  service  he  gains  ahout  7 
But  this  increased  consumption  hy  3*'l/2  million  men  causes  less  than  one 
percent  increase  in  American  food  production,  except  for  special  items# 
Army  posts  and  regional  depots  carry  a  30-  to  k^-^dL&y  stock.    Ports  of  em-* 
harkation  carry  limited  stocks,  hut  each  is  hacked  up  hy  one  or  more  in- 
land depots  from  which  supplies  can  he  promptly  delivered  to  the  port. 
These  stocks  are  completely  halanced  and  are  hased  upon  menus  prepared  in 
the  suhsistence  office  hy  nutritional  specialists.    We  have  shipped  with 
certain  outgoing  forces  as  much  as  180-day  supplies  of  perfectly  halanced 
rations,  not  one  item  of  which  needed  refrigeration. 

TIE  SUGAH  SITUATION  IH  BRISP.    War  Board  Memor^Jid^jm  Ho.  50  says: 
How  ahout  sugar  production  in  the  U.S.?    More  sugar  is  now  produced  vd th- 
in the  horders  of  the       United  States  than  ever  hefore  in  the  country's 
history'-.    During  the  past  S  years  under  the  protection  of  the  sugar  pro- 
gram farmers  have  produced  3o»5  percent  more  sugar  than  they  did  in  the 
previous  S-year  period.    There  is  no  government  limit  v;hatever  placed  up- 
on United  States  s-ogar  production  for  19^2,    Payments  to  growers  have  heen 
increased  one-third  this  year  for  one  purpose  —  to  get  more  sugar.  The 
more  sugar  a  farmer  produces  the  greater  his  payments,    Parmers  have  al- 
ready told  the  Nation  they  intend  to  plant  almost  one-fourth  more  sugar 
this  year  than  last,  which  may  prove  an  all-time  high  for  a  single  year, 
O^en  why  ration  sugar?    Because  we  can^t  get  some  of  our  usual  off- 
shore supjjlies.    Seventy-one  percent  of  our  sugar  is  hrought  in  from  the 
territory'-  of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  from  Cuha. 
Our  Philippine  supply  (a  million  tons,  or  I5  percent  of  the  total)  has 
heen  cut  off  entirely.    Ships  ordinarily  used  to  carrj'-  sugar  are  now 
needed  to  carr^^  more  critical  war  materials.    Our  supplies  are  shared  with 
other  United  Nations.    It  is  only  fair  to  share  with  our  Allies.  They 
have  lost  many  sugar  sources,  and  must  have  sugar  from  this  hemisphere. 

SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION  OP  SCISNCIi]  MTD  INDUSTRY.     Science,  May22J 
2?he  Southern  Association  for  the  Advojice  of  Science,,  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  in  Atlanta,  agreed  to  change  its  nsme  to  the  Southern  Association 
of  Science  and  Industry,  in  order  that  participation  of  industrialists  and 
husiness  men  in  the  organization  might  he  more  properly  indicated.     It  was' 
further  agreed  that  the  incoming  president  should  appoint  a  Long  Range 
Planning  Committee  and  a  committee  to  survey  research  nov;  heing  carried  on 
ih.  the  South.    Tlie  original  territory?-  was  changed  to  include  all  of  Texas 
and  Marj^lajid  and  the  District  of  ColumTJia, 
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IlTSTiroTE-'-b^'  COOFEEATION  INCESTS  AUGUST  10.    Pure  Milk,  May:  Fam 
leaders  representing,  the  10, 6OO  fanner  cooperatives  of  the..nation  will 
gather  at  Purdue  University,  LaJayette,  Indiana,  during  the 'week  of 
August  10  to  studjr  means  of  e  xtending  the  cent ri'but ion  of  . their  organiaar- 
tions  to  the  ffood  for  Preedom  program.    The  occasion  is  the  ISth  annual. 
_  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperat.4.on. 

GMIN  STORAGE  SITUATION,    Editorial  in  Parmers  Elevator  Guide,  May: 
Traditionally,  elevator  men  are  not  favorable  to  farm  storage  of  grain, 
for  several  reasons*    Until  grain  has  reached  the  receiving  dump  in  the 
elevator  there  is  alv/ays  the  chance  it  may  trickle  away  to  some  other 
destination,  or  "be  purchased  "by  neighbors  for  feed  or  by  an  itinerant 
trucker.    The  quality  of  grain  in  farm  storage  is 'more  subject  to  de- 
preciation from  excess  moisture  or  insects,  to  depredations- pf  fou3>-footed 
and  two-footed  thieves..,  So  it  has  been  a  common  practice  of  elevator 
.  managers  to  recommend  to  farmers  that  they  haul  their  grain  to  the  ele- 
vator as  soon  as  it  is :  threshed.    This  v/as  all  very  well  so  long  as  there 
was  unlimited- capacity  in  the  grain  terminals  to  absorb  shipments  from 
country  houses  as  fast  as  they  arrived..... 

.'.  ...    Now -the  situation  has  completely  changed,  due. , to  gradual  accmula^ 
tion  of  surplus  of  food  and  feed  grains  entirely  v/ithout  precedent. .. 
This  season  the  seaboard  storage  is  full,  without  much  prospect  of  relief. 
Shipment  of  grain  by  boat  from  Great. Lakes  ports  has  been  shut  off  in  the 
interest  of  more  rapid  movement  of  Iron  ore.    Mid-continent  terminals  are 
full  to  bursting.    Construction  costs  are  excessive  and  materials  hard  to 
get.    There  is  .just  one  plaxje  to  look,  and  that  is  new  storage  on  the  farm. 
What  effect  fana  storage  will  have  on  the  grain' handling  business  in  later 
years,  when  the  v;ar  is  over  and  the  grain  surplus  lias  been  worked  down  by 
.  a  resumption  of  v/orld  trade,  is  a  bridge  to  be  crossed  v;hen  we  come  to  that 
-  time.    At  the  moment,  farm  storage  seems  the  only  feasible  ^-/ay  out. 

C00PESA.TIVS  POOD  LOCKERS  IN  GSOHGU.    Locker  Operator,  May:  Voca- 
tional agriculture  leaders  in  Georgia  are  promoting  the  use  of  small,  co- 
. operative  frozen  food  locker  plants.    A  corporation  in  Atlanta  has  designed 
a  50-locker,  factory-built  freezer  locker  plant  which  is  "considered  prac- 
tical for  cooperative  use  by  families  in  small  southeastern  communities. 
The  first  plant  of  this  type  was  installed  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
where  it  was  used  for  demonstration.    This  plant  has  been  loaned  to  the 
university.    Vocational  agriculture  leaders  in  Georgia  are  encouraging 
their  use,  and  already  several  plants  have  been  installed  in  vocational 
agriculture  sbhools.    These  cooperative  locker  plants  are  being  financed 
by  an  Atlanta  bank.    The  total  cost  of  the  50-loQker,  prefabricated  plant 
.is  around  $3»500«    Many  vocational  agriculture  schools  in  Georgia  have 
canneries  in  v;hich  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  processed  for  quick 
freeziiig  and  locker  storage.  ■  /  ,  .... 

POOD  (ECHNOLOGY  MEDAL  ESTABLISHED,    Science,  May  22:    W.V.  Cruess, 
head  of  the  fruit  products  laboratory  of  the  California  College  of  Agri- 
•  culture,  has  been  awarded  the  first  Nicholas  Appert  Medal  of  the  Institute 
_of  Pood  Technologists.    It  will  be  presented  to  him  June  I6  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  institute  in  Minneapolis.    The  medal  v/ill  be  awarded 
annually  for  "outstanding  contributions  to  the  development  of  improved  food 
preservation  methods. 
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BRITAIN  TRIES  '^E-TimillTG"  OLD  CMS.    Toreign  Commerce  ^feekl3^  May  j 
23:    PossilDilities  for  recovering  a  potential  2,000  tons  of  tin  yearly  from  ' 
tin  cans       provided  the  need  for  tin  is  sufficiently  urgent  and  assistance  . 
is  given  in  furnishing  an  adequate  supply  of  cans       are  discussed  i~n  an 
article  appearing  in  the  British  press.    Uneconomical  in  normal  times,  re- 
covery of  tin  from  old  tin  cans  could  "be  attempted  only  in  highly  populated 
areas  where  there  is  a  steady  source  of  supply.    While  old  tin  cans  have 
heen  de tinned  in  London  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  several  other  parts  of 
the  co^mtry,  the  tin  cans  usually  go  to  "blast  furnaces,    With  tin  recovery 
from  old  cans  ranging  from  3/^  to  1  percent,  costs  at  present  exceed  the 
value  of  tin  recovered, 

'    '     KATIOKAL  REGISTRY  OE  RARE  CHEMICALS.    Science,  May  22:    A  National 
Registry  of  Rare  Chemicals  ha.s  "been  established  hy  the  Armour  Research 
Foundation.    Information  on  chemicals  too  rare  to  he  listed  in  the  catalogue 
of  regular  chemical  supply  houses  will  he  filed  with  the  registry  and  in- 
dexed according  to  name,  locati6n  and  amount  available.    Chemicals  to  he 
found  in  the  catalogues  of  supply  houses  are  not  included,  but  those'  not 
available  through  regular  channels  v;ill  be  listed.    The  file  will  be  regardei 
as  confidential  and  will  not  be  open  to  general  inspection, 

ICELAIJD  COOPERAiTIVES  TO  INSTALL  FOOD  LOCESRS.    Locker  Operator,  May: 
The  Cooperative  Societies  of  Reykjavik  and  Neighborhood  are  installing  a 
modern  frozen-food  locker  plant  and  several  branches  in  nearby  suburbs  of 
the  capital  Iceland  city.    Jens  Eigved  of  the  Reykjavik  cooperative  has 
been  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  five  months  studying  the  locker  industi 
here.    Freezing  of  foods  is  nothing  new  to  Icelanders.    Twenty  years  ago 
they  began  freezing  fish,  using  ice  and  salt.    Ten  years  ago  modem  quick 
freezers  were  installed  in  Iceland,  and  since  that  time  most  of  their  fish 
exports  to  England  have  been  delivered  frozen.    Fishing  is  the  main  industry 
of  this  country.    Lamb  is  the  principal  meat  'eaten  in  Iceland.    The  lambs  ^ 
come  on  the  market  in  September  and  there  is  only  a  period  of  about  30  days 
when  one  can  buy  fresh  lamb.    Surplus  lamb  is  frozen  in  carcasses,  and  as  -j 
needed  is  thawed  and  cut  up.    Patrons  of  locker  plants  in  Iceland  will  be 
able  to  slaughter  their  ovm  lambs  for  storage,  or  buy  lamb  at  v;holesale 
prices  during  the  fresh  season  and  store  it  in-  their  lockers  for  later  use. 
Lockers  will  also  be  valuable  for  the  storage  of  fish,  because  the  season 
for  fresh  fish  is  only  from  December  through  May. 

AaRICULTURAL  IvIARKSTING-  COOPERATES.    Farmers  Elevator  Guide,  May: 
The  marketing  copperati'S'es    represent  "organized  fanning"  at  its  best. 
These  organizations  aren't  in  business  to  shorten  working  hours  and  "slow 
down"  production.    Instead  they  exist  to  show  farmers  how  they  may  produce 
more.     They  iielp  stabilize  ma^ets.    And  v/hen  it  comes  to  "v/ages",  they 
ask  only  that  the  farmer  receive  a  price  which  will  pay  his  costs  and 
leave  a  little  profit  for  his  work.    Today  the  farmer  must  face  some  of 
the  toughest  problems  in  history,  higher  taxes,  higher  costs  of  all  kinds, 
a  fast-dwindling  labor  supply,  scarcities  of  machinery  and  other  commodities. 
The  marketing  co-ops  are  helping  him  malce  the  difficult  and  necessary''  ad- 
jus  tments. 
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BRITISH  COm^lTT  OU  U.S.  liJ  PPOGRAivi,     The  Economist  (London,  March  7) 
sajT^s:     "Interest  in  the  vast  American  armaments  program  should  not  "be  allowed 
to  obscure  the  crucial  importance  of  developments  on  another  front  — *  the 

American  farm  Conversion  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  agriculture  as  v.^ell 

as  industrj?",  but  the  farmer  is  fortunate  in  that  the  changes  (in  production) 
no;^^  urgently  demanded  are  to  a  large  extent  in  line  with  long-term  changes 
in  consumption  sjid  have  been  actively  encouraged  by  the  G-overnment  since 
the  early  days  of  the  2Tew  Deal,    It  seems  likely  that  with  hard  work  and 

careful  planning,  American  agriculture  will  be  able  to  deliver  the  goods  

The  ezqppjiision  planned  for  the  ne::t  two  or  three  ye^.rs  is  being  carefully 
v/atched  to  see  tha.t  it  does  not  bring  about  any  destruction  of  agricultural 
resources  or  entail  an  increase  in  equipment  and  livestock  which  would  prove 
burdensome  after  the  war.    Subject  to  these  considerations,  national,  state 
and  regional  goals  have  been  set  as  high  as  possible.    The  amount  of  planning 
called  for  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  of  the  individual  operator  is 
unprecedented  in  American  agricultural  history,, "American  food  production 
is  a  great  and  essential  asset  of  the  United  ITations.     The  drive  to  expand 
output  is  one  of  the  biggest  enterprises  undertaken  by  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  aLmost  revolutions.ry  in  method.    0?he  most  chaotic  and  depressed 
industr^^  of  recent  years  is  undergoing  a  rcforma.tion  which  will  have  enor- 
mous conseq.uences  after  the  v/ar.     The  perfection  of  planning  technique  and 
ms,chinery,  the  im-provemont  of  methods  and  equipment,  and  the  shift  from 
staple  crops  all  suggest  that  in  meeting  the  wartime  emergency  America^n  agri- 
culture is  greatly  improving  its  ability  to  contribute  to  the  'economy'  of 
abundance  and  to  hold  its  ovm  Eufter  the  v;ar  in  relation  both  to  industrj^  at 
home  and  to  agricultural  competition  abroad," 

SCHOOL  LUIICH  PEOGEAI^I,    An  editorial  in  Common  Sense,  June,  says  in 
part:     "Consider  the  significance  of  even  such  a  small  achievement  as  the 
"school  lunch  program.     Surplus  foods  need  no  longer  rot  because  the  market 
cannot  absorb  them,  while  children  grow  up)  stunted  by  \mder-nourishment» - 
The  vrorth  of  a  child  is  no  longer  measured  by  his  parents'  wealth  or  poverty. 
Think  what  it  means  that  the  vast  mavjority  of  American  children  now  get  a 
high  school  educa.tion,  and  that  physically  and  mentall^^  they  can  start  the 
race  of  life  somev/here  near  the  same  mark," 

BRITAIN  TO  TAK3  JAI/IAICAIT  SUG-AR,  Foreign  Commerce  Iv'eekly,  May  23: 
Tlie  British  Imperial  Government  agreed  to  talce  all  the  si^gar  produced  in 
Jamaica  this  yea^r  under  a  lag  pa^Tnent  plan.  Sugar  produced  in  one  month 
if  not  shipped  by  the  end  of  the  follovring  month  will  be  paid  for  to  the 
extent  of  95  percent  at  the  end  of  the  second  month  follov;ing  production. 
The  5-pGi"cent  difference  will  be  paid  when  the  sugar  is  moved. 
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^'OOD,  li^IHT,  AND  SAIL  —  TES  COFFSE  PLEST,    An  article  "by  this  title 
in  Toreign  Commerce  lifeekly,  May  23,  says  in  part;    Brazil,  greatest  coffee 
producer  in  the  world,  has  a  19^1-^2  annual  cof fee-shipment  quota  to  the 
United  States  of  603,600  tons.    To  hring  this  coffee  to  Chilf  ports  (on  vrhich 
much  "besides  our  own  breakfast  .tahles depends)  would  require  more  than  120 
voyages  of  5,000-ton  freighters.    We  may  not  have  that  many  freighters 
availa'Dle       for  importing  coffee.    But  v/e  can  convoy  Brazil's  coffee  to 
some  Carihtean  storage  "base,  and  then  "bring  it  through  the  Cari^bhean  1 0  a 
C3ulf  port  on  an  endless  "belt  of  sailing  ships  —  2,012  voyages  of  300-ton  ] 
sailing  ships. 

Coffee,  however,  is  just  one  of  many  products  which  v;e  v;ill  have  to  ] 
ration,  in  smaller  and  smaller  quantities,  if  we  do  not  have  an  auxiliary 
inter-^ericaci  fleet.    Brazil,  each  year,  produces  l,6Ul,SUl  tons  of.  other 
resources  v/hich  could  he  transported  from  a  I'/est  Indies  hase  through  the  . 
Cari'b'bean  in  sailing  ships       5»^76  voyages  of  ])OO^.ton  sailing  ships. 
There  is  sailing-ship  freight,  from  Brazil  alone,  to  fill  more  than  "J 
annua.l  voyages,  of  300-'ton  schooners. 

The  '-Coffee  Pleet"  can  he  a  means  of  sta"bilizing  the  economies  of  many 
other  Latin  America^n  neighbors.    Coffee  is  produced  for  export  hy  l4  of  the 
Latin  American  republics,  and  is  the  leading  commodity  of  7  countries: 
Brazil,  Colomhia,  Costa  Hica,  G-uatemala,  Haiti,  El  Salvador,  and  ITicaragua. 
In  Central  America,  alone,  coffee  comprises  one*-half  the  total  value  of 
exports.    If  we  a.llov;  large  surpluses  of  coffee  to  accumulate  in  these  M 
countries  "because  of  our  inability  to  transport  it  to  the  United  States  — 
and  we  may  he  powerless  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence  if  v/e  depend  only 
on  steamer  space       the  economic  sta.hility  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
v/hich  depend  largely  upon  "c'dffee  e:qports  will  "be  disrupted.    Let  us  revamp 
an  age-old  means  of  communication  and  conveya^nce,  reshape  it  to  combat  the 
submarine  pirate  of  the  present  decade,  1^ 

PERTILIZSH  SUPPLIES.    Business  ^eek,  May  23:    To  the  farmer  struggling 
to  raise  his  sights  to  the  high  wartime  farm  goal  this  crop  year,  there  was 
a  definite  and  hea.rt-breaking  fertilizer  shortage  if  he  failed  to  find  his 
favorite  mixed  plant  food  or  top  dressing? at  the  local  feed  store.  Statisti- 
cally he  v;as  pretty  much  wrong.     There  was  and  is  no  fertilizer  sca,rcity, 
although  that  hardly  cures  the  fact  that  in  a  good  many  spots,  mostly  southenii 
farmers  had  to  trust  the  good  earth  alone  this  spring.    The  hump  for  the 
year  has  now  been  passed,  however,  a.s  far  as  the  grower  is  concerned.  But, 
as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  warned  through  more  than  one  spokes-, 
man,  farming  is  going  to  be  tougher  in  19^-+3  than  in  19^2  in  many  vrciys. 

Of  the  three  basic  plant  stimulants  —  nitrogen  materials,  phosphoric 
acid  materials,  and  potash  —  only  one  is  in  question,  those  bearing  nitrogen. 
The  phosphoric  a-cid  materials,  most  comm.only  and  most  heavily  used,  are 
backed  by  immense  domestic  supplies.    Most  phosphate  rock  comes  from  Florida 
and  Tennessee;  so  far  vrestern  reserves  have  hardly  been  tapped,  Beserves 
will  last  for  centuries.    Potash  today  is  as  safe  as  phosphate,  but  vrhen 
the  last  V7a.r  shut  off  imports  potash  was  not  available  at  any  price.  After 
trying  a  dozen  sources,  the  fertilizer  industry?-  in  I916  started  to  develop 
potash  from  brines  at  Searles  Lake  and  brouglit  that  source  along  with  .1 
roma.ntic  success.  Today  this  lake,  together  with  mining  operations  in  New  .'1 
Mexico,  provides  a  highly  adequate  supply  and  reserves  for  hundreds  of  i 
years.    Measure  of  the  fertilizer  stringency  this  year  v;as  the  moderate  .i 
scarcity  of  sodim  nitrate.    Half  of  all  sodium  nitrate  is  used  as  top  J 
dressing  and  since  all  sodium  nitrate  constitutes  about  one-third  of  all  J 
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fertilizer  used,  the  recorded  deficiency  of  kO^  in  top  dressing  worked  out 
to  a  net  shortage  of  only  12^  or  so  for  the  country  as  a  v;holo.     The  South- 
east "bore  practically  all  of  this  shortage.    iTormally  90^  or  so  of  our 
sodium  nitrate  is  imported  from  South  America.    Stocks  accumulating  now 
for  use  next  spring  are  dependent  on  the  sea  lanes  entirely,  since  new 
fixation  plants  here  v/ill  "be  used  for  m'onitions, 

rSATHSPJlTa  TEE  HATIOH'S  IISST.    An  article  hy  this  title,  in  American 
Egg  and  Poultry  P.eview,  May,  says  I    Although  the  commercial  value  of  feathers 
has  in  some  quarters  of  the  poultry  industry  apparently  been  lost  sight  of, 
present  need  for  the  con"9ervation  of  raw  materials  of  every  sort  involves 
also  the  necessity  of  salvaging  the  feathers  as  a  measure  of  economic 
importance  to  the  nation,  since  these  possess  not  only  certain  intransic 
value,  hut  also  offer  vast  undeveloped  possihilities  as  a  potential  substitute 
for  other  materials  needed  elsewhere  in  the  national  defense.    For  the  decora- 
tion of  women's  headdress  and  clothing  as  well  as  the  regalia  of  men  in 
military'-  a.nd  fraternal  circles,  feathers  have  long  filled  an  important  place. 
Additional  uses  include  the  manufacture  of  novelty  writing  quills,  fancy 
collapsihle  fans,  quill  tooth  pickr. ,  artificial  flovers,  tails  for  arrows, 
darts  and  hadminton  shuttlecocks,  handles  for  sme21  "brushes  for  medical  and 
other  uses,  artificial  "birds  ajid  fovds  for  novelty  and  toy  purposes,  ornaments 
for  fancy  costumes  and  holiday  novelties,  feather  dusters  and  other  articles 
of  man"'jf ac  ture , 

Commercially  as  ^Tell  as  on  the  farm  the  soft  dov/ny  feathers  come  into 
good  use  for  the  stuffing  of  pillov/s,  cushions,  furniture,  quilts,  and 
mattresses,    Estahlisliment  of  numerous  militar;^'•  and  civil  hospitals,  as  well 
as  cantonments  for  soldiers  c-md  GmcrgGncy  quarters  for  civilians  over  the 
country,  will  also  create  an  unprecedented  demand  for  feathers  for  the  mak-* 
ing  of  pillovrs,  cushions  and  mattresses.    Poultrs^"  feathers  are  collected 
as  a  "byproduct  of  the  poultry  packing  and  poultry  canning  industries,  "but 
may  "be  salvaged  on  a  small  "but  v/orth--while  scale  at  farms  and  poultry  "breed- 
ing esta*blishm0nts. 

PESDIITG  TEE  BHITISH  2TATI01T.    London  correspondence  in  the  Journal 
of  American  Medical  Association,  May  23 J    Lord  !\^oolton.  Ministry  of  Pood, 
has  given  a  review  of  his  v/ork  in  I9U1,  v/hich  shov/s  that  we  ha.ve  a  nutri*- 
tional  policy  of  v/ide  scope  to  keep  the  nation  well  in  spite  of  viax  re- 
strictions.   The  Americans  cam^e  f onward  vath  generous  supplies  under  the 
leild-lease  act,  and  our  seamen  ensured  their  safe  arrival.    3y  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  year  of  the  war  stocks  were  so  improved  that  some  of  the 
"bulk  foods  v/ere  higher  than  "before  the  v;ar.    As  the  war  has  now  "become  a 
v/orld  v;ar,  we  must  "be  contincially  prepared  for  variation  in  foods  and  in 
amounts. 

With  control  of  distri"bution  goes  control  of  prices.     Tal<:ing  certain 
food  prices  in  I91U  ("before  the  previous  great  v/ar)  as  100,  the  cost  rose 
continuously  to  a  peak  of  27S  in  1920.    At  the  outbreak  of  this  war  we 
started  with  a  f  ignj.re  of  13S.     That  rose  steadily  to  I7O  in  June  19^>  since 
which  time  it  has  fallen  to  the  present  level  of  16U,     The  cost  of  food  to 
the  consumer  has  been  stabilized  both  by  price  control  and.  by  subsidies, 
vrhich  nov;  total  $50G»^C0,000  a  year.    Bread  has  been  the  main  subsidized 
food,  but  in  19^1  eggs  and  potatoes  v/ere  subsidized  for  the  first  time. 
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PLAIT  TO  SllOIi!3.Q^  or  FATS,  OILS.    Business  'feek,  May  23:  This 

is  a  sv/eet-oating  and  grease-eating  n^ition,  and  an  enomous  \iraster  of-  iDoth 
materials.    The  Department  of  Agricialture  and  the  17ar  Production  Board  are 
v/orking  on  a  plan  for  meeting  a  prospective  fats  and  oils  shortage.  Volim- 
tar:^  curtailment  is  already,  under  vray.    It  has  "been  suggested  to  industry 
that  fats  "be  saved  "by  every  possTole  means,  that  bakers  cut  down  on  shorten- 
ings, and  that  the  housewife  save  frj^ing  paii  greases  and  turn  them  over  to 
industr^^  through  her  local  "butcher.    If  these  and  other  measures  in  use  fail 
to  effect  adequate  conservation,  rationing  is  in  store.    In  30  3*cars  the 
United  States  has  doubled  the  q.uantitj'-  of  vegetable  and  animal  fats  and  oils 
consumed  annually.    In  19^1  war  suddenly  shut  off  an  important  segment  of 
our  normal  supplies. 

Least  affected  mathematically  will  be  the  food  oils.    Butter  is  our 
mjunber  one  fat  (fats and  oils  are  the  same  except  for  degree  of  solidity), 
accounting  for  two-fifths  of  all  food  use.    Lard  is  number  tv;o,  accounting 
for  three-tenths;  cottonseed  oil  third  at  a  rough  one-fifth;  soybeans  better 
than  one-twentieth  and  rising  fast.    Pood  oils  take  two-thirds  of  total 
consumption.    Hezt  customer  is  soa.p  at  about  one-fifth.    War  losses  to  soap 
are  not  insuperable,  for  imports  normally  used  total  only  throe-tenths  of 
requirements,  and  not  all  these  have  been  shut  off.    Lather  stems  from  one 
of  the  fatty  acids,  lauric,  which  occurs  satisfactorily  in  only  one  oil,  \ 
coconut  oil,  from,  the  Philippines,    Coconut  oil  heretofore  has  made  one- 
fifth  of  all  soap.    A  lesser  blow  will  be  loss  of  palm  oil.     Tiiird  cons-umer 
of  fats  and  oils  is  the  paint,  varnish,  and  lacq.uer  industry,'"  v/ith  cons^jmp- 
tion  totaling  something  less  than  one-tenth  of  annual  total  use.    Here  loss 
of  imports  is  acute.    One-half  of  our  paint  needs  have  hitherto  been  supplied 
by  imported  oils.    Fourth  consuT.er  of  fats  and  oils,  miscellaneous  industrial 
uses,  has  been  dependent  on  imports  to  one— third  of  total  consumption. 

By  March  most  fats  and  oils  v/ere  selling  at  their  ceiling  levels  and 
V/PB  restrictions  were  operative  on  tung  oil,  coconut,  beibassu  and  other  palm- 
kernel  oils,  palm  oil,  and  rape  oil.    The  oils  thus  restricted  show  where 
to  look  for  the  effects  of  important  shorta.ges  —  in  soap  arid  practically 
the  v/hole  paint  and  miscellaneous  industrial  list.    Temporary  ceilings  have 
been  clamped  on  oil  rjaints  and  varnislnes.    Linseed  oil,  to  encourage  flsoa 
production,  has  been  exempted  from  any  ceilings.     On  Jan.  I6,  19^2,  the 
USDA  jijmpod  the  whole  program  of  oil-bearing  crop  goals  substantially. 
l^ecessariljT-  harvests  are  not  to  be  coimted  on  in  spring,  but  assuming  aver 
yie3.ds  and  the  expected  success  in  reaching  or  passing  the  goals,  the  con- 
version into  actual  vegetable  oil  of  these  fr..rm  efforts  would  be  about  this: 
700  million  pounds  of  peanut  oil,  1,^00"  million  pounds  of  soybean  oil 
(higher  than  the  cottonseed  total  for  the  first  time  in  history),  and  55O 
million  pounds  of  linseed  oil.    Added  together  these  achievements  would 
mean  more  than  1,500  million  po"unds  of  additional  oil  for  19U2-U3. 

Sl^SE  HiaHiTAY  BOTTLEl^.CZS .    llational  Provisioner,  May  23:    A  general 
break-up  of  higliv^ay  "bottlenecks"  due  to  widely  varying  state  laws  is  in 
prospect,  soys  the  ITatioaal  Highway  Ur.ers'  Conference.    Legislative  action 
^nd  executive  orders  have  made  for  several  si;gnificant  state  modifications. 
The  Kentucky  legislature  has  increased  legal  restrictions  on  gross  v;eight 
of  motor  vehicles  to  30,000  lbs.  from  the  previous  level  of  18,000  lbs. 
Virginia  has  also  liberalized  truck  laws  to  permit  IS, 000  lbs.  per  axle, 
with  a  gross  v/eight  of  U0,000  lbs. 


